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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As we enter upon the third year of the Frightful Adventure, upon 
which Wilhelm II so light-heartedly embarked on July 31, 1914— 
brutally confident of the ability of his mighty 
military machine to knock out France and cripple 
Russia, while the British Potsdam Party kept this country 
quiet until it was too late—we may survey the situation with 
a fair degree of hope. Provided always that we look abroad 
at the performances of our indomitable Allies and our valiant 
Fighting Men on every element, and away from Westminster and 
Whitehall, where the politicians pursue their miserable squabbles 
as though there were no war, and nothing mattered except the 
routine of the Parliamentary Pantomime. The world of which 
the Mother of Parliaments is the hub has become a daily humilia- 
tion to Great Britain and the British Empire, and as anxious 
citizens get up in the morning they ask themselves, “‘ What tricks 
have they in store for us to-day?” If this unfortunate country 
has the Government it deserves, then indeed are we undone. 
There can be no security in the present nor hope in the future. 
But surely the British people have shown the world during this 
terrible ordeal that they are worthy of something better than 
Wait and See and his Coalition of Sycophants. All classes of the 
community responded nobly to the sudden and unexpected call. 
Both sexes, taking them as a whole, are ungrudgingly “ doing 
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their bit’ without any lead at any time from those who term 
themselves “leaders.” It is only the Government that has 
failed, and failed miserably. It has never risen to a single occasion. 
The man in the Cabinet has had to be continually prodded by the 
man in the street. The single fault committed by the country 
for which she has paid an appalling price in blood and tears and 
treasure, is that in totally different circumstances, when it mattered 
relatively little whether we were misgoverned by the Ins or by 
the Outs, they elected a Parliament which supported a Govern- 
ment representing the prevailing popular view in domestic affairs 
though utterly unfitted to manage a war. But at that time, be 
it remembered, in palliation of the thoughtlessness of the people, 
practically all men of light and leading of all parties—with very 
few exceptions—were at one in declaring that war was not one 
of those contingencies which reasonable men need take account 
of, and that the national energies could consequently be safely 
concentrated in the old party grooves. Whatever might happen 
among benighted foreigners was no concern of ours. We were 
not involved in any “ foreign entanglements” nor concerned in 
“ Continental complications.”- Any one who hinted at the possi- 
bility of an Anglo-German war was pronounced “a hopeless 
crank” or ‘“‘ an enemy of social reform.” Indeed, looking back, 
it is a wonder that such persons were not interned. 


UNFORTUNATELY the public have never been in a position to 
retrieve the blunder which any nation might have committed in 
their place, because the moment the war-cloud 
burst and found us as usual totally unprepared, 
there was nothing for it but to support the blunderers 
and bunglers who constituted “the Government of the day.” 
National unity was highly desirable in a distracted community 
brought by the politicians to the edge of civil war, and all right- 
thinking men combined in the first instance to defeat the machina- 
tions of the Potsdam Party, which was all-powerful in the Cabinet, 
to get us into the war on the right side, and then to keep an 
incompetent Government as straight as possible. The first 
Asquith Administration came to its inevitable end through its 
own ineptitude in May 1915. This afforded our public men, had 
they been statesmen and not party leaders, a chance, at one of 
the worst moments of the war, to form a decent Government. 


“Contrary to the 
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Unfortunately the Unionist Party was as unable to rise to the 
occasion as their opponents. After prolonged incubation, during 
which an indecent scramble for office took place behind the scenes, 
the Coalition emerged, consisting almost exclusively of Front Bench 
Deadheads, i.e. men who had grown grey in controversies upon 
“ Tariff Reform,” “Home Rule,” “Land Values,” ‘ Welsh 
Disestablishment,” and the other “live topics” that make up 
the parliamentary repertory. The new Government, which 
euphemistically described itself as ‘‘a National Government ”— 
apart from Lord Kitchener, who had been forced upon reluctant 
politicians by public opinion—consisted of politicians with more 
or less valid “claims” for Party service rendered in the House 
or on provincial platforms. No appointment to the National 
Government was considered from the National point of view, 
still less from the Imperial point of view. We believe not a single 
seat was offered to any Dominion. Nor was any appointment 
made because any man was presumed to have any aptitude for 
the conduct of war, which after all was the main business in hand. 
All new departures, although the world was upside down, were 
vetoed by the men in possession as “ contrary to the best tradi- 
tions of our public life.” So this nightmare of a Coalition came 
upon us and has haunted us ever since. 


UNDER our system, which terms itself “ popular ” Government, 
all power has been taken from the hands of the people, of whom 
the best are in khaki and abroad, or disfranchised 
through change of residence at home, while by the 
simple process of suspending the Parliament Act 
the Coalition of Caucuses who monopolize the Government of the 
Empire are able to prolong the Long Parliament indefinitely, and 
with it their own existence. To hold the nation, which is as 
helpless as a trussed fowl, responsible for the misdeeds of a Junta 
entirely beyond its control is absurd. The energies of the people 
are absorbed in the tremendous task of beating the Boche, just 
as the chief efforts of the Coalition would appear to be devoted 
to retaining their portfolios through that eternal intrigue which 
is the only thing that really interests the Mandarin. Never 
did a people battling for life carry such an appalling handicap 
as Messrs. Asquith and Co. It would sometimes seem to be 
impossible to come through, but just as Providence has in the 
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past continually protected us from overwhelming enemies bent 
on our destruction, so to-day we can only pray that Providence 
may protect us from our most dangerous enemy, who is to be 
found in Downing Street. 


WE may console ourselves—we need all the consolation we can 
get—by the reflection that if Germany has been unable to win the 
war in the first two years, she ought to be unable 
to win it in the third. Indeed, there is some 
evidence that she is resigning herself to playing out time and 
getting “a draw,” trusting to retrieve the situation by superior 
diplomacy, and to recover more quickly after the war than the 
Allies, and thus resume the Frightful Adventure under more 
hopeful auspices. On paper she had a dead certainty at starting, 
and should have secured a decision on land during the first weeks 
or months, which could never have been retrieved by any British 
achievement at sea. For reasons not yet made clear Germany 
failed, and she has failed ever since to bring any considerable 
opponent to his knees. She has had to content herself with the 
temporary subjection of Belgium, just as Austria has had to be 
satisfied with the momentary occupation of Serbia. The Great 
General Staff could never do more in 1915 than occupy a certain 
amount of Russian territory, just as in 1914 they had only been 
able to occupy a certain amount of French territory. In both 
cases our Allies managed by supreme strategic skill to evade 
disaster, France inflicting at the Marne a blow which may rank 
among the decisive battles of the world. But France suffered 
grievously through the loss of her Black Country, and Russia 
through enormous captures of men and material which would have 
demoralized any other community. Nevertheless, the year 1916 
has found both France and Russia relatively more formidable 
vis-a-vis Germany, who has apparently sacrificed the initiative 
on the Eastern front without keeping it in the West. Like 
everybody else, Germany completely misjudged the military 
resilience of Russia. It would be rash to assume that our 
enemy has finally passed from the offensive to the defensive, 
because optimists who have lived upon such predictions throughout 
the war have so far invariably proved wrong. Germany is too 
highly organized and resourceful to make it prudent to suggest 
that the initiative has permanently passed to the Allies. On the 
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contrary, there is every reason to anticipate, judging by previous 
events, that during the coming weeks she will make some frantic 
and formidable military effort, supported by all the machinery of 
“ frightfulness ” under water and overhead, to retrieve a situation 
which demands heroic measures. What her objective may be 
we cannot guess, but it is thought more likely to lie in the West 
than in the East, where she remains more or less on the defensive. 


THE month of July has proved one of the most momentous of 
the war, and may hereafter be regarded as the turning-point. In 
the closing days of June there had been acute 
anxiety in the unofficial world as to the fate of 
Verdun, which Germany was besieging with a relentlessness 
deemed in some quarters to be hardly worth resisting. But, 
however military experts may satisfy themselves that “ this 
empty shell is nothing,” and that the capture of Verdun would 
be “a mere dent in the line,’ we cannot forget that it was 
always a symbol to France, and is more of a symbol to-day than 
it was yesterday, consecrated as it is by so much devoted valour 
and such heavy losses. Its capture would have been acutely felt. 
We still cannot understand why the German General Staff, who 
can scarcely at this time of day afford to subordinate strategy to 
sentiment, should set such prodigious store upon it as to wreck 
all other projects for Verdun, unless it be that in his unreasoning 
arrogance and hopeless misconception of the French temper 
the German Emperor seriously imagines that this blow to political 
and military French prestige would enable a Caillaux Cabinet to 
embark on peace pourparlers from which Germany might hope to 
gain everything, including the break-up of the Entente, which 
alone stands between her and the domination of Europe. If such 
be the German obsession we may expect renewed attempts upon 
Verdun, which has now become a matter of amour propre to the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty, which might not inconceivably find its 
grave on the heights of the Meuse. It was not, we believe, gene- 
rally known in France, where at one moment, as this prolonged 
battering continued, people asked themselves, “ What is the 
British Army doing?” that the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Douglas Haig, attached such importance to Verdun that the 
moment he heard of the original attack he got into his car and 
went to French Head-quarters, and placed the British Army 
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unreservedly at General Jofire’s disposal in the manner in which he 
deemed most effective to help France. Being the wise man he is 
General Joffre realized that the Allies’ soundest strategy was to 
mature their own plans, and not allow themselves to be dictated 
into playing the enemy’s game. General Joffre must have known 
that the British Armies could scarcely be ready for really effective 
action for some considerable time, and ultimately an Anglo- 
French attack on both sides of the Somme was concerted for 
July 1 in conjunction with a further British offensive on the 
left. Despite increasing anxiety about Verdun, and some pertur- 
bation among the civilian public of France, not shared by re- 
sponsible soldiers, this programme was wisely adhered to. 


Tue Allied offensive on the Western Front opened at the appointed 
time on the appointed day—7.30 a.m., July 1—after a series of 
July 1, 1916 raids and prodigious artillery preparation along our 

. entire Front lasting some days. Wecan hardly flatter 
ourselves that the enemy were taken unawares by a movement 
which had been elaborately and systematically organized during 
many months, which necessitated the construction of new rail- 
ways and other gigantic labours behind the lines such as we 
at the Back have no conception of. Moreover there had been 
the usual gossip in and around responsible circles in London 
and Paris as to the exact date and spot. It seems incredible 
that, considering the number of German agents still at large, 
and the number of persons “in the know ” here, and the belong- 
ings near “the know,” that no inkling of the much-talked-of 
“Push” should have reached the Boche. Fortunately specu- 
lation was confined to possible British operations, it being 
tacitly assumed that the French had their hands sufficiently full 
at Verdun, which was interpreted by the German General Staff 
as additional justification for their strategy. Therefore, however 
fully prepared the enemy were for us, they were successfully 
surprised by General Foch, whose brilliant attack along a front 
of five miles on both sides of the Somme attained striking results 
and has been steadily pressed ever since, the French capturing 
valuable tactical positions, a substantial amount of material, 
and an ever-growing bag of prisoners. The reader should be 
able to follow the Anglo-French operations from the stream of 
brief but clear bulletins from Sir Douglas Haig and the French 
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Head-quarters Staff with the aid of the large map we publish. 
General Foch is now very near Peronne, which is an important 
junction, and what is not the least satisfactory feature of his 
campaign, he has progressed at relatively small cost in casual- 
ties. It would be useless and might be mischievous to discuss 
the effects and hopes aroused by the French part of the offen- 
sive, which has produced the best impression everywhere, 
especially in Germany, but there can be no harm in saying that it 
has so far more than fulfilled the highest expectations, and its 
prospects are regarded with quiet confidence by the High Com- 
mand. But we must possess ourselves in patience, because this 
may not be “ the break through ” of which we have heard so much, 
but a methodical movement on different lines without sensational 
objective. 


Our French friends would be the first to acknowledge that—as 
was only right after all France has borne and achieved in the 
common cause—the lion’s share of the ‘“ Push” 
devolved upon us, as the Germans were known to 
be in immense strength along the front of twenty 
miles on either side of the Ancre and to the north of the Somme, 
which was the chosen ¢errain of our attack. At the word “Go” 
on that fateful Saturday morning British troops, perhaps for the 
first time in the war, certainly for the first time since they had 
become a great army, felt themselves part of a powerful, scientific 
co-ordinated machine, if not yet working like clockwork in 
every part, under most competent direction and supplied with 
all the essentials of success. Despite the larger latitude allowed 
to correspondents, which has been a source of infinite satisfaction 
to the newspapers, and to which we owe vivid descriptions of 
isolated incidents, we nowhere get a bird’s-eye view such as would 
enable us to understand this bloody and sustained struggle, 
which is still raging. It can, however, be summarized in a word, 
“the British Army fought hell, not unsuccessfully,” adding many 
deathless pages to its annals. In some parts of the line, especially 
on the right in the neighbourhood of the French, whose co-operation 
was of the greatest value to us, as was ours to them, we progressed 
more than elsewhere, and it is not without reason that it is called 
the Battle of the Somme. The Ancre fortresses held us up and 
to that extent modified the British plan of campaign. The French 
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Authorities, who have been no less sticklers for anonymity than 
ours, allow us to know that General Foch commands the Army 
of the Somme, but we are not encouraged to know what army 
operates anywhere or what general commands it, and judging 
from some directions one receives we might render ourselves 
liable to prosecution under the Defence of the Realm Act if we 
mentioned matters of common knowledge in every German dug- 
out. Nevertheless, there is something to be said for anonymity, 
as in previous wars the British Army has frequently suffered 
severely from unwholesome alliances between soldiers “on the 
make ” and journalists, who almost invariably “‘ boom ”’ the wrong 
men in every walk of life. 


Just as the general direction of the French attack south of 
the Somme was towards Peronne, the general direction of the 
, British movement was towards Bapaume. We 

made striking progress east of Albert on the first 
day, thanks to skilful direction and thorough organization, masses 
of guns, abundant munitions, devoted and admirable gunners, 
and our undaunted infantry, who necessarily bore the brunt of the 
fighting, and whose heroism in facing the shambles it would be 
sheer impertinence to praise. We rapidly seized a tremendous 
labyrinth of German trenches along a front of seven miles, in- 
cluding the villages—in reality fortifications—of Montauban, 
Mametz, and subsequently Fricourt, and altogether penetrated 
the German first line along 14,000 yards. The French simul- 
taneously reached Hardecourt and Curlu, taking also the villages 
of Frise, Dompierre, Bequincourt, Bussu, and Fay. By the 
following afternoon (Sunday, July 2) the British had taken 
3500 prisoners and the French 6000. Although there was no 
room for illusions as to the cost of such fighting in such a country 
against such an enemy who had been to ground for nearly two 
years, and bristled with every infernal machine, Sir Douglas Haig’s 
news that the long-expected ‘“‘ Push” had come at last, and had 
started well, caused intense satisfaction, nowhere more than in 
the ranks, especially in those arms which would do the actual 
fighting, and knew what it meant for them personally. Never 
did the moral of the British Army stand higher. And as reliable 
information came through as to the manner in which many of the 
new Divisions had acquitted themselves—maintaining the finest 
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traditions of a fighting race—in an ordeal of which no writing, 
however eloquent, can give the faintest conception, our hearts 
went out to all these splendid men and boys, drawn from every 
rank in life, among whom, we are told, “ there were no stragglers,” 
when the bravest might well have blenched. Gradually authentic 
accounts of this epic will leak out, and though we shall at all 
times salute gallant Highlanders, dashing Welshmen, and the 
intrepid Irish, while Colonials have established their fame on 
every field, the humble-minded Englishry of the Home Counties, 
Kast Anglia, and the South will find that they can hold up their 
heads with the best of them, because when it comes to fighting 
these men of Kent, Surrey, Bedfordshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
several other equally obscure spots which do not lend themselves 
to headlines, are simply second to none. In various woods and 
_ hamlets in Picardy, the great unboomed Englishman—all the 
better for being unboomed—did imperishable things because 
they came his way, without even knowing that he was doing 
anything out of the ordinary. 


On Monday (July 3) there was very heavy fighting at La Boisselle, 
which we took, and Ovillers, of which the enemy retained part. 
. The French meanwhile got within three miles of 

ke Growing Peronne, and had taken 2000 more prisoners, 
making their total bag 8000, and we another 1000, 

including a Prussian Battalion whose surrender caused no small 
satisfaction. On the following day (July 4) the French took Belloy- 
en-Santerre and Estrées. One gratifying feature of the campaign 
so far had been the alleged proportion of relatively slight wounds 
and the relatively small number of fatalities, attributed to the 
fact that our heaviest losses were inflicted by machine-guns 
which cropped up in unexpected places, frequently in our rear 
after the attack had pressed on. The enemy was buried in 
the very bowels of the earth, beyond the reach of any bombard- 
ment, and ready to emerge when the storm had passed. German 
counter-attacks were already developing upon our new positions, 
but so far we were holding our own, and by the afternoon of Thurs- 
day (July 5), the total prisoners bag was approximately 16,000, our 
share being 6500 and the French 9500. Among the French booty 
“eve seventy guns and several hundred machine-guns. If such 
figures look small by the side of the great Russian hauls it must be 
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remembered, as the Russians would readily recognize, that the 
Western Allies have the tougher job, as the enemy are much 
thicker on the ground and far more elaborately entrenched, 
and include the élite of the German army. Although it would 
be unreasonable to expect everything to work without any hitch, 
several satisfactory features of the “Push” emerged. In 
the first place, great confidence reigned throughout the huge 
British Army now in the field in its Commander-in-Chief, Sir. 
Douglas Haig. He is a man of few words; he will never shine 
in soft sawder or in “kissing the baby” or the popular arts 
generally, but every inch of him is a soldier, and he is most emphati- 
cally the right man in the right place for this portentous job. 
Sir William Robertson’s reputation is already established, but 
the public have no idea of the pitfalls from which he has saved us 
through enjoying the confidence of both Army and Government. 
All the evidence goes to show that while it had been a common- 
place in peace that you could not improvise artillery, our gunners 
have managed in a remarkably short space of time to create them- 
selves, and to handle their guns in a manner which arouses the 
unstinted admiration of the most critical opinion. The French, the 
experts of Europe, are loud in their praise. Of Lord Kitchener’s 
genius, to whom we owe the New Armies, it is unnecessary to say 
anything, or of their raw materials which have now been fashioned 
into the finished article, thanks to the unremitting and sleepless 
labours of the officers of our Regular Army, upon whom the 
titanic task of training the Great Improvisation has fallen. 


THE second week of the “ Push,” which had carried us through 
the enemy’s first-line trenches and support trenches, reaching the 
German second line in many places, was largely 
devoted to consolidating our position, and to 
resisting counter-attacks made in great strength, 
and conducted with dour determination. It is only among 
non-fighters at the Back that there is any disposition to under- 
rate the German as a fighting man, and to pretend that is he 
“played out,’ and “only asks to be taken prisoner.” Those 
fresh from the Front who have fought him speak of him with 
great respect, though our clean-fighting men naturally abhor the 
dirty and dastardly tricks many Germans play, nor can they 
understand the ferocious hatred which animates a considerable 
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percentage, and makes them as dangerous as mad dogs, after 
they have been taken prisoners. No permanent success has at- 
tended any German counter-attacks, thanks to the splendid 
tenacity and endurance of the British and French, though here 
and there important tactical positions were taken and retaken 
several times over, as for instance Contalmaison. Naturally good 
news from Picardy meant good news from Verdun, and though 
the German High Command continued to thrust hard throughout 
July, perhaps because they could not or dared not disentangle, 
they do not seem to have made any material progress, and there is 
abundant evidence of the accumulation on the British front of many 
Divisions which otherwise should have been employed at Verdun. 


INDEED, a veritable Verdun would appear to be developing on 
our front with the parts reversed, Germany being on the defen- 
sive and we on the offensive. There has been 
constant and desperate fighting at many points, 
such as Longueval and Bazentin, in the Delville 
Wood, in Foureaux Wood and particularly at Poziéres, to which 
the enemy evidently attached exceptional importance owing to 
its relation to Thiepval. The Battle of the Somme has proved 
a magnetic attraction to the German army, and after three weeks 
the Western reserves had been drawn in. The latest bulletins 
(July 25), at the moment of going to press, while recording our 
consolidation—all German counter-attacks being so far beaten 
ofi—and some further advance, enable us to appreciate the tre- 
mendous task still confronting our Army, and effectually silence 
any disposition to shout before we are out of the wood. Sir Douglas 
Haig tells us that during preceding days the enemy had become 
much stronger, both in men and guns, on the Somme front, and that 
we had been subject to “ fairly continuous, and at times . . . very 
heavy ” bombardment. The delusion that we can now always out- 
gun and overwhelm the enemy with unlimited and ubiquitous 
artillery is, needless to say,a legend. We can undoubtedly con- 
centrate many guns where they are required in a given time, but 
the very success of our opening bombardment enables our infantry 
to pass into the German zone, where the enemy can in his turn 
concentrate his guns, and as counter-attack develops we fre- 
quently find ourselves subjected to the same conditions as had 
enabled us to advance. We make out that along about 14,000 
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yards we have penetrated the German second line, and now the 
third line awaits us. With the French we have taken some 
26,000 prisoners, 140 guns, have recovered 80 square kilometres of 
French soil, and, what is more important, have undoubtedly elimi- 
nated a very large number of Germans. But the notion that we 
have defeated the German army or are on the eve of winning the 
war finds no encouragement in Sir Douglas Haig’s studiously 
moderate communiqués. The intensity of the struggle may be 
gathered from this typical statement of the Commander-in-Chief : 
Last night two further infantry attacks, preceded by specially 
violent artillery, were launched against the centre of our line. 
These attacks also were stopped by the concentrated fire of our 
guns and rifles. At no place did the enemy succeed in reaching 
the British trenches, and his casulties in these fruitless attacks 
must have been severe. 
Such was the position on our Somme front, though simultaneously 
(July 25) the French were able to announce further progress south of 
Kstrées and north of Vermand-Ovillers. Sir Douglas Haig reports : 
In other parts of the line there has been a good deal of 
hand-to-hand fighting, and our infantry have worked their way 
forward in places. North of Poziéres, the greater part of which 
village is now in our possession, the enemy continues to offer 
strong opposition, but here, also, we have gained some ground. 


WE may be sure that our level-headed Commander-in-Chief and 
his able Chief of the Staff, General Kiggell, were never under 
any illusions as to the effort the British Army in 
France was called upon to make with a view of 
reaching a decision. The idea that the German line would 
crumple up under our pressure, and that through the gap the 
Allied Cavalry would forthwith gallop to the Rhine, was confined 
to the Know-Alls at the Back. All sensible people have long 
since rejected that optimistic arithmetic which has been pre- 
pared at almost any moment of the last two years to demonstrate 
that Germany’s “last able-bodied man is now in the field,” and 
that she had no reserves to speak of, except the too old or the too 
young, the disabled or the otherwise unfit. German casualties have 
been necessarily severe throughout the month of July—our own, 
as we can judge from the published lists, are not light—but there is 
so far no sign of any military demoralization or weakening on 
her part—no symptom of crack, and the latest fighting at Poziéres, 
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Guillemont, and other fiercely contested spots-indicate an expan- 
sion rather than a contraction of our task. At no point have 
we receded. We progress, but every tactical position is stubbornly 
contested, and we pay dearly for every gain. As our “ Verdun” 
opens before us, we realize what we are in for, but with German 
experience to guide us, and German blunders to avoid, we ought 
to be able to see this thing through, and it is encouraging that 
those in the best position to form an instructed and impartial 
judgment are of opinion that before the end of August we might 
not unreasonably hope for results either in the Western or Eastern 
Front corresponding to Allied efforts and sacrifices, which should 
put a new face on the war. This is not our prediction, because 
we do not pretend to competence in such matters, but we give 
it for what it may be worth as a well-informed opinion. 


WE must continually bear in mind that the present campaigns 
—we use the plural advisedly—are the first combined attack 
upon the Central Powers, who now find themselves 
War as a : ; 
Whole more or less besieged, except in so far as there are 
grave leakages through the sham blockade, which 
the British Foreign Office perversely refuses to make real. We shall 
misunderstand the situation if we confine our gaze to Picardy or 
Verdun. The fighting in the West is an integral part of the 
Italian and Russian offensive, not to mention the Grand Duke’s 
notable operations in Armenia, while our own detention of Turks 
in Mesopotamia also plays its allotted part in a carefully con- 
sidered whole. Italy has had one of the most thankless and 
arduous roles in the war, the value of which to the cause of 
European civilization cannot be overrated, because without her 
opportune intervention in that disastrous month of May 1915, the 
Dual Monarchy would have been able to concentrate upon Russia 
a number of divisions sufficient to be decisive. Italy may without 
exaggeration be said to have saved Russia, and Russia, as we 
know, has more than once saved Europe. Only the other day 
Russia came to the rescue of Italy at a critical moment when she 
was hard pressed in the Trentino by a skilful concentration of 
Austrian artillery and the best Austrian troops diverted from the 
Eastern front, the Austrian General Staff being persuaded by the 
German General Staff that Russia was helpless, and a campaign 
in Northern Italy made special appeal to her hereditary enemy. 
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General Brusiloff launched his brilliant attack at about the 
same date as the Battle of Jutland. His amazing achievement 
vastly exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the wildest 
enthusiast. He has continued practically unchecked, and must 
by this time have knocked out some 500,000 Austrian troops, of 
whom 200,000 have been taken prisoners with corresponding 
booty. He has overrun the Bukovina, and may before long be 
heard of in Hungary. Not the least valuable result of his 
campaign has been its salutary effect on the Balkan capitals, not 
excluding Sofia, where an ever-increasing number of patriots are 
inquiring whether Tsar Ferdinand has put the Bulgarian money 
on the right horse. 


GENERAL JOFFRE, Sir Douglas Haig, General Cadorna, General 
Alexieff, and last, but not least, Admiral Jellicoe, are all working 
hand in hand, though some of them are separated 
by great distances. Admiral Jellicoe, by the 
Battle of Jutland, which begins to be seen in its 
true proportions, afforded Russia security, possibly for the rest 
of the war, against amphibious interruption, which at one moment 
hampered her strategy. Russia, as we have seen, intervened 
when Italy urgently needed diversion ; latterly the Italians have 
regained all the ground they had previously lost to the Austrians, 
and have secured various important positions which should enable 
them to threaten the Austrian communications in the southern 
Trentino, and which anyhow make it impossible for the unfortunate 
Dual Monarchy to reinforce the armies so mercilessly battered by 
General Brusiloff. When Hungary finds herself in danger there 
will be much wagging of heads in Budapest, though the Magyar 
tyrants have too firm a grip on the country to enable it to 
escape from its Prussian taskmasters. Otherwise it would not 
be extravagant to anticipate the development of a serious 
“Separate Peace” party in the Hungarian capital. Russian 
activity has been by no means limited to the South, nor have her 
successes been gained exclusively at the expense of the Austrians. 
The chivalrous Tsar, always prepared to play more than his part as 
a loyal and devoted ally, is engaging his armies throughout 
the whole line from Riga to the Bukovina with the utmost activity 
and ability, and many substantial successes have been gained 
over the hated Boche, who had contemptuously pronounced 
Russia to be a negligible factor while France was ‘bled white ” 


More Hopeful 
Outlook 
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at Verdun, and the British “had no military existence.” The 
Germans are paying dearly for their arrogance, Hindenburg no 
less than the rest. The Russians are not, it is true, within 
striking distance of Lemberg, which has been the subject of 
premature rumours, nor have they attained Kovel, though as 
German anxiety concerning the West develops the Great General 
Staff may be compelled to deplete the Eastern Front sufficiently 
to enable Russia to follow up recent achievements by a really 
resounding blow. Among most promising incidents we may note 
General Sakharoff’s two victories over von Linsingen, in the Lutsk 
salient, endangering the Austrian position east of the Styr, while 
on the river Stokhod, in the middle week of July, no fewer than 
21,000 German prisoners and fifty guns were taken. On survey- 
ing the various theatres of war we feel that for the first time it is 
well with the Allies, and though they all have a very hard row to 
hoe they may at last feel that their heads are set in the right 
direction. But we remain anxious as to the vagaries of politicians. 
The resignation of M. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, is 
decidedly disquieting news, as he understands the Boche as do 
few other Russian Ministers, or British for the matter of that. 


THe “Push” has brought many things to a head, including 
that vice of gossip in high places, which has been one of the 
Army Order US of the war, and is undoubtedly answerable 

for a heavy toll of life, especially British life, 
because many Britons, male and female, are terribly leaky and 
cannot keep anything to themselves. Things have come to a 
pretty pass before Authority felt impelled to issue the following 
Army order : 


There is reason to believe that information concerning opera- 
tions is being conveyed by officers and men of the British Army 
in the Field to their relatives at home, either personally, by 
letter, or by telegram, and that, in some cases, a code has been 
elaborated to facilitate the communication of information which 
would otherwise be stopped by the Censors. 

It is to be regretted shat at this stage of the war it is necessary 
to explain to all ranks that the sole object of the field censorship 
and of all the other steps taken to prevent the leakage of military 
information is to secure substantial gains with the least possible 
loss. 

Each officer or man who privately transmits information 
(even to those on whose discretion he may have the most com- 
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plete reliance) inevitably facilitates the task of the enemy’s agents, 
and indirectly sacrifices the lives of his comrades. 

This fact should be impressed on all officers and men, so that 
all ranks may co-operate to ensure that the progress of the Army 
is not imperilled or rendered more costly by the criminal folly 
of a few individuals, who if discovered will be severely dealt with. 
But soldiers are by no means the only or the worst offenders. 
Germania, the organ of the Prussian Catholics, makes this sarcastic 
comment on the lack of secrecy attending contemplated moves 
of the Allies (reproduced in the Evening News, July 25): “ Every 
single measure against us, every single attack, is quacked out and 
chattered about in the most gratifying manner. It almost looks 
as if they wanted to warn us so that we might be armed against 
their sinister plans.” On July 5 the Military Correspondent of 
the Times had complained : ‘Many people deplore that the enemy 
appears to have known long beforehand the direction of our 
attack, and to have had ample time to make his dispositions to 
meet it.” Lord Kitchener’s journey to Russia had been the tea- 
party tit-bit of select political coteries for several days beforehand, 
though sedulously concealed from the general public. We have 
heard indignant complaints of the frightful indiscretion of those 
Ministers who keep nothing to themselves, while their wives 
keep nothing from their friends, and are not always wise in the 
choice of them. It is described how, in some households which 
ought to be setting an example to the country at such a time, 
the master of the house is observable at one end of the table 
ogling some giggling girl, while the rest of the family openly discuss 
before the servants—among whom there might conceivably be a 
German spy—the most confidential matters, which the present 
writer, or the present reader, would be prosecuted for referring 
to. Will not the Army Council issue a special Cabinet edition 
of the latest Army Order ? 


WE would most strongly advise our readers to ignore all reports 
purporting to come from Germany and to describe internal con- 
ditions, domestic disturbances, political conflicts, 
etc. Everything in Germany is wonderfully or- 
ganized, especially the information which is allowed 
to reach the outside world, which always has a purpose. If it 
were not that people loved being bamboozled, we should all now 
be on our guard, considering how often we have been taken in 


A Plea for 
Scepticism 
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by our enemy. There has never been a single moment of the 
war when some gobemouche was not circulating rumours of an 
impending German collapse, either a military collapse or an 
economic collapse. The object of all such canards is obvious, 
viz. to persuade the Allies that “all is over but the shouting,” 
and to prevent us from making the extra special effort needed to. 
beat the Boche. We must never forget that for us there is no 
half-way house between victory and defeat. We either win or 
we lose. A “draw” would be a win for the enemy, and either 
this generation or the next would have it all over again. There- 
fore it is everything for the little group that controls Germany to 
prevent the Allies from a clean win and a clean peace. If the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty comes through the Frightful Adventure 
without decisive military defeat, which involves carrying the war 
into Germany, the tremendous sacrifices of the Allies will have 
been made in vain. Wilhelm II and Co. probably realize that 
their prospect of victory in the field is receding. He would not 
be weeping to the extent he is, if he were happy in his mind and 
assured of success. But he and his confederates still hope to 
beat the German people by bluff, and it is here that they rely 
upon the British and other foreign dupes. The Emperor is 
evidently terrified of our getting into Germany, because his game 
would then be up. He would be earmarked as the impostor he 
is before his people. All the agencies amenable to German 
influence, sentimental and otherwise, will be worked to that 
end. We would say to the reader, disbelieve any statement 
calculated to make any Ally relax any effort. As Mr. Wickham 
Steed has pointed out in the Edinburgh Review, the Hohenzollerns 
would organize “ anti-dynastic riots” at a pinch. There is this 
to encourage us, that all bullies are cowards at heart. If we 
could once humiliate the German General Staff and the German 
Army before the German people, we might witness a real collapse. 
But we must beware of sham collapses. 


Any Minister with any heart and a modicum of pluck and deter- 

mination who cared to give his mind to the subject could secure 

a speedy and radical transformation in the treat- 

ment of all British victims of German torturers— 

that is the only word for these foul fiends. Un- 

luckily prisoners of war and interned civilians have no political 
VOL. LXVII 53 


“The Black Hole 
of Ruhleben ” 
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pull, and their fate leaves our Mandarins comparatively cold. 
So far as we remember, although the Prime Minister has descanted 
on most subjects during the War, he has not said one syllable 
conveying the impression that the plight of these helpless people 
makes any appeal to him. There are none so unfeeling as pro- 
fessional friends of humanity and Progressive Leaders. And so 
this horror goes on from month to month, while Sir Edward Grey 
ekes out his pitiful memoranda and uses his influence to get 
the subject boycotted in the Press and on the platform. As 
though any one had ever yet done any good with Germany or 
the Germans by showing the white feather! The reader may ask 
whether we have any remedy save retaliation upon German 
prisoners in our midst. We are not ashamed to say that we do 
not like the suggestion that British doctors, nurses, orderlies, or 
any other Britons should emulate their opposites at Wittenberg 
and elsewhere, but we have two practical suggestions to make 
which have no chance of a hearing because our Don’t Cares don’t 
care. In the first place the guilt of the maltreatment of all 
prisoners and captives in the hands of the Germans, which is 
perpetrated “by order” of the All-Highest, should be publicly 
branded upon Wilhelm II, who should be held up before the 
civilized world in the most formal and explicit manner as strictly 
and personally accountable to the Allied Governments for the 
well-being of all their nationals. In the second place all German 
property throughout the British Empire should be earmarked 
to provide a fund for the liberal compensation of all his victims 
and their belongings. Have Messrs. Asquith, Haldane, and 
Grey read this extract from the last report of Mr. Gerard, the 
American Ambassador in Berlin, upon the black hole of Ruhleben? 


In Barrack No 2 one half-section of the loft is at the centre 
about 10 ft. from the floor from the highest point, and the loft 
slopes downwards, so that at the sides it is only 4} ft. above the 
floor ; the floor of this part of the loft is about 10 metres 20 by 
12 metres 80. The beds are so close together that they touch. 
In this confined space 64 men live. The light from the little 
window is so faint that prisoners’ eyes will be seriously injured, 
if the sight is not permanently lost, and this semi-darkness will 
undoubtedly cause depression and mental trouble. 


How would our Triumvirate enjoy such treatment ? How can 
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they sleep with the knowledge that such things are happening 
to their own fellow-countrymen without their lifting a little 
finger to remedy them ? 


THE publication of Sir John Jellicoe’s dispatch containing the 
official account of the Battle of Jutland made a great impression 
: , and, if possible, heightened the reputation of its 
meres Jelli- author and all the officers and men who took part 
coe’s Dispatch . Anta 
in that famous engagement to which it may yet 
be that the word “decisive” will be applied. It had all the 
characteristics that we are accustomed to look for and invariably 
find in everything to which our great seamen put their hands, 
moderation in tone and claims as regards what may have been 
accomplished by the Commander-in-Chief, and unstinted admira- 
tion of everybody serving under him. It does one good to read 
Admiral Jellicoe’s tribute to Sir David Beatty, acknowledged on 
all hands to be “ one of the very best ”’ who ever trod a quarter- 
deck. We realize more than ever the rare good fortune of the 
nation—which has been none too lucky in leadership of late years— 
that these two remarkable men should have belonged to the same 
generation and should have entered the Navy at precisely the 
moments which would enable each to be where he was when we 
plunged into the Great War. We shall not attempt to retell the 
Admiral’s narrative, of which an able epitome will be found else- 
where from the pen of Mr. Cope Cornford. We can only express 
our admiration of all who took part in the Battle of Jutland, and 
mourn the gallant dead. We can appreciate the feelings of the 
victors on returning to port after their brilliant achievement to 
find themselves treated as losers, though we can scarcely credit 
some incidents which are alleged to have occurred, as they would 
indicate a degree of ingratitude and meanness on shore one would 
be loath to find in any section of our population. If it be true 
that any bluejackets were hooted at a certain northern town, it 
can only have been by Sinn Feiners—known to infest that district 
—who thought they had sunk the German fleet, and resented it 
accordingly. At the same time, while we are all proud of the 
Navy—prouder than ever to-day—we have no right to be proud 
of the way the nation officially treats the Navy. Wherever 
unofficial civilians are gathered together, amazement and indigna- 
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tion are expressed at the time that has already elapsed without 
any attempt to recognize what our great admirals and their 
brother officers and men have done for us. Are “ honours” the 
monopoly of subscribers to Party war-chests and the political 
charlatans they support? There is but one reproach we make 
to the British Navy. We learn from the Press that the Chinese 
Navy recently changed the Chinese Government. It makes one’s 
mouth water. 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent who is much exercised over the 
operations of the Blockade, which he affirms to be no blockade 
as regards the particular trade he knows about, 
sends us the subjoined analysis of facts and figures 
which would appear to call for some reply. Now 
that the Foreign Office has tardily withdrawn its claim to in- 
fallibility by announcing through the mouth of Lord Robert Cecil 
the demise of the Declaration of London, it may conceivably be 
disposed to concede that there is something queer about the 
Blockade. Some one must be indulging in rather more than the 
permissible amount of mendacity. Our correspondent explains 
that his first set of figures show that “the cotton yarn exported 
from this country in the month of June 1916, to the Scandinavian 
countries, and Switzerland, shows a greater total than the same 
month in 1913, which year included exports to Germany. The six 
months show four million pounds for 1916, on the same basis, which 
clearly demonstrates that Germany is not far short of the quantity 
she requires.” Of the second table he writes : “‘ You find the same 
countries, as on No. 1, plus the South American States. The 
Tables show that there is only a difference of 20,000 lb. between 
the cotton manufactures sent to these countries, including Ger- 
many—1916 being only 20,000 lb. less than 1913, taking the 
month of June. The figures for the six months certainly show a 
falling off, but one has to consider what is being done at present, 
and the figures for the last month available, namely, June, com- 
pared with June 1913, distinctly show that Germany is getting 
her supply through these neutral States.” Our informant, who 
states that his figures are taken from the official returns, ends 
with this inquiry : ““ Have we no Member of Parliament capable 
of taking up this subject with such energy that those responsible 
will be forced to do something ? ” 


Cotton 
Conundrum 
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NO. 1. DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON YARN EXPORTED 


The month of June 1913 The first six months of 
compared with June 1916 1913, compared with the 
same period in 1916 
1913 1916 1913 1916 
Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 
Sweden ‘ F 238,900 279,200 .. 851,900 1,251,400 
Norway P a 202,000 508,200 .. 1,193,200 2,161,600 
Denmark < ; 55,700 598,400 .. 386,600 3,016,700 
Germany é : 4,046,100 no .. 25,665,300 —- 
Netherlands . : 3,436,600 7,539,800 .. 19,842,300 34,624,800 
Switzerland . P — 1,304,100 .. — 2,871,900 
7,979,300 10,229,700 47,939,300 43,926,400 
NO. 2. COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED 
The month of June 1913 The first six months of 
compared with June 1916 1913, compared with the 
same period in 1916 
1913 1916 1913 1916 
yards yards yards yards 
Denmark 4 J 1,018,400 7,218,700 .. 7,882,200 24,674,500 
Germany : ‘i 6,098,500 a ee 40,788,400 — 
Netherlands . 3 8,313,600 10,545,600 .. 44,218,700 39,343,500 
Switzerland . ‘ 7,334,500 9,526,000 .. 40,414,200 33,384,300 
Chili . : a 5,780,300 6,017,500 .. 34,606,600 36,607,600 
Brazil . P : 6,813,900 6,056,700 .. 49,906,100 27,976,800 
Uruguay , . 4,671,200 2,653,100 .. 22,160,100 15,164,300 
Argentine Republic 27,113,000 25,102,900 .. 116,772,500 92,500,500 
67,143,400 67,120,500 356,748,800 269,651,500 


TuE British Press is for once to be congratulated on its attitude 
towards American affairs. We are spared those wearisome cable- 
; grams about the progress of the titanic contest for 
Peveitont the Presidency between Tweedledee Wilson and 
Wilson’s Claims y 
Tweedledum Hughes, with which at one time we 
were threatened. It is recognized as being a matter beyond our 
ken, which does not concern us, and little notice is taken of it. 
Thus for once no American voter can be prejudiced against either 
candidate by the fatal suggestion that “ John Bull wants Hughes,” 
or alternatively “John Bull wants Wilson,” which is as well, as 
John Bull does not care the fraction of a red cent which of these 
most eminent and highly respected citizens gains the day. At the 
same time we cannot afford to forget that Tweedledum is battling 
with Tweedledee, or that the contest culminates in November, 
because in default of other issues John Bull may be forcibly 
brought into the arena in some shape or form with the object of 
inflaming an excitable electorate. We should not be surprised at 
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any such development, because the American public is even more 
gullible by politicians than the British public, and infinitely more 
prejudiced. The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
has more than once reminded us that it may be essential to his 
victory that President Wilson should figure as the deus ex machina 
of Europe before the votes are counted. His claims upon his 
countrymen would appear to be threefold, primarily he has kept 
the United States out of the Great War—no great feat perhaps, 
as no one on this side, except Germany, wanted her in—thereby 
enabling her to become rich beyond the dreams of avarice while 
her chief commercial competitors beggared themselves. He has 
likewise succeeded in avoiding war with Mexico, which required 
considerable skill, as at one moment it looked as though the 
Mexicans were spoiling for a fight, and wouldn’t be happy until 
they had it. Thirdly, he has diffused the impression that he will 
be appointed arbiter of Europe to the great prestige of the United 
States. 


THE President is understood to have made no concealment of his 
ambition to emulate and eclipse the historical feat of President 
ae Roosevelt, who undoubtedly paved the way to 
Presidential . 
‘ities peace between Russia and Japan by the opportune 
suggestion that their differences should be adjusted 
in the United States, where ultimately the Treaty of Portsmouth 
was signed, sealed, and delivered. But there are Presidents and 
Presidents. Mr. Wilson is a man of high character and great 
gifts, but Mr. Roosevelt united to his other attributes a consider- 
able knowledge of foreign affairs, keen appreciation of foreign 
countries and foreign temperaments. He was not a doctrinaire 
or a don with a preconceived creed to which the rest of the world 
would necessarily conform whenever he thought fit to drop his 
handkerchief. Moreover, this war is vastly different from that 
war as from every other war. The Germans as real politikers 
would doubtless accept any assistance if defeat stared them in 
the face, involving, as it might, the downfall of the Hohenzollerns. 
Moreover, American mediation has peculiar attractions for German 
diplomacy, as it would foment strife between the United States 
and the Allies. On the other hand, the standpoint of the latter 
is different from that of their enemy, and unless Washington 
realizes this difference President Wilson will court a rebuff he will 
have merited. For electioneering purposes the Washington 
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Government may encourage the idea that all the belligerents 
are looking longingly westwards, and awaiting the golden 
moment when the President utters the magic word Pax. 
Most of us would sooner be in our graves than add to 
the humiliation of defeat by Germany, or a drawn war with 
Germany, the ignominy of American mediation. We have no 
hope of our words crossing the Atlantic and reaching the American 
public, who are for the most part nourished on a daily diet of 
fairy tales about all European events, especially British and Irish 
affairs. But they ought to be able to get it into their minds that 
no neutral, least of all themselves, will have any locus standi in 
deciding the issues upon which the Great War is being fought 
and for which the Old World is making such untold sacrifices. 
Should the Central Empires win, the German Emperor would 
dictate terms to London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, Brussels, and 
Belgrade. None of the Allies would go whining across the 
Atlantic. On the other hand, should the Allies win, as we are con- 
fident they will, always provided our politicians can be prevented 
from paralysing the Fighting Men, it is they who will impose 
terms upon Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, and Sofia. But we are 
told that America anticipates “a draw ”—the wish being father 
to the thought—as a draw would best suit her interests. We 
cannot argue on an inconceivable hypothesis, though if it were 
conceivable there would still be no scope for American diplomacy. 


WE cannot afford to live in a fool’s paradise, and shall be well 
advised to appreciate American ambitions, which at any moment 

might materialize in action in the stress of the 
Wathiteton Presidential contest. The Washington Correspon- 

dent of the Morning Post (see Morning Post, 
July 21) puts the case in this way : “‘ Domestic political considera- 
tions making it important that President Wilson shall be able to 
claim that he was instrumental in bringing about peace, there are 
renewed intimations in semi-official quarters that the President 
will seize the first opportunity to offer his services as mediator, 
or in any other capacity, to the belligerents.” The heroic armies 
of France and of Great Britain, our indomitable Russian Allies 
and the steadfast Italians, to say nothing of the British Navy, 
are regarded in Washington as so many pawns in the struggle 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. As the correspondent 
already quoted euphemistically puts it : “ Even if the negotiations 
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should be merely preliminary, if undertaken before the Presi- 
dential election in November, they would be of great political 
importance to the President in his candidature for re-election.” 
It is as well to know where we all are. “‘ Men close to the Presi- 
dent say that the opportunity for action may soon present itself, 
as the great offensive of the Allies must convince Germany of the 
impossibility of victory, and when that fact is driven home she 
will turn to the President to use his friendly offices with the 
Allies.” No doubt she would, and, as there are plenty of Haldanes 
in the United States, we are not in the least surprised at Washing- 
ton being ready to play the game of Berlin. ‘“ The American 
Ambassadors in Europe have been instructed to watch the situa- 
tion closely, so as to advise the President of the first indication 
of any belligerent being willing to consider the question of the 
discussion of peace.” The anxiety of a pacifist President is 
entirely intelligible, though according to the Morning Post Corre- 
spondent: ‘‘ There is reason to believe it has been intimated 
to him in a way he cannot disregard, that if he has any peace 
terms to make they must come from Germany, who must be 
prepared to comply with the full demands of the Allies, but that 
offers to the Allies to convey suggestions to Germany will not 
be welcomed either in London, Paris, or Petrograd.” This is 
all right so far as it goes. Whenever Germany decides to accept 
the conditions of the Allies it would hardly be worth while convey- 
ing the fact through the distant medium of the United States, 
as there are several adjoining European capitals available for that 
purpose. The only possible reason for enlisting the United States 
would be that Germany was not seriously prepared for peace, 
but regarded an armistice as more advantageous to herself than 
to the Allies. 


Tue dreadful impression caused by the death of Lord Kitchener 
(which robs the Cabinet of its only war expert) and the departure 
of Mr. Hughes from these islands—which-is under- 
stood to have caused indecent jubilation in Downing 
Street, where he was from the first voted “‘ a nuis- 
ance” because he wanted “ to get things done ’—has been further 
accentuated by the recrudescence of Lord Haldane. If there is one 
man who might have been expected to hide his diminished head 
during an Anglo-German War, it is that depressing personage. 


Recrudescence 
of Lord Haldane 
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But his inflated vanity still keeps him on the surface—he bobs 
up on all possible and impossible occasions. How the House of 
Lords has fallen from its high estate is shown by its tolerating 
a lecture of an hour and a half on future policy from Lord Haldane 
before he had responded to the Duke of Buccleuch’s challenge 
(July 12) to give an account of his past stewardship as misleader 
of this country on the German danger, and misleader of Germany 
upon British policy. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
during the critical years preceding the war, Sir Edward Grey 
refused to listen to any one who seriously differed from Lord 
Haldane. In the summer of 1913 there was a crisis in the Foreign 
Office caused by the supersession of the trained diplomat by the 
Lord Chancellor which nearly produced resignations caused by 
the pro-German trend of our foreign policy, which every man 
with his head screwed on the right way recognized as heading for 
disaster. The Foreign Office was practically controlled by Lord 
Haldane, thanks in a large measure to whose efforts Germany 
was within an ace of securing control of the Baghdad Railway 
under an agreement “ initialled’ by Sir Edward Grey and the 
German Ambassador in June 1914, which we have never been 
allowed to see. There was another still more sinister agreement 
concerning Africa, upon which the Department is yet more sensi- 
tive, which has even less chance of seeing daylight. These monu- 
ments of fatuity were the triumphs of Haldaneization. Moreover, 
Lord Haldane was the Englishman par excellence upon whose 
attitude the German Government formed the opinion that when- 
ever Germany fell upon France and Russia, Great Britain would 
be “too proud to fight.” After considerable reflection Lord 
Haldane has succeeded in persuading himself that he divided his 
time before the war between warning his colleagues against the 
German “ powder magazine” and telling Germany that when- 
ever she attacked France or Belgium she would have to reckon 
with us. On his own hypothesis he was as unsuccessful in the 
one case as in the other. If there be two things certain about 
the summer of 1914 they are (1) that the Asquith Cabinet did 
not regard a European War involving us as within the pale of 
practical politics, otherwise they would not have reduced the 
ammunition vote; (2) that Germany when launching her ulti- 
matums was equally convinced that we should be neutral, and 
was staggered when she found she was wrong. 
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As our readers are aware, we have preferred to take the more 
charitable view, treating Lord Haldane and his colleagues as 
The “Chari- simpletons who were completely and honestly 
table” View bamboozled by the Boche. It is significant that 

one of their number, Mr. Churchill, has lately tried 
to get himself and them off on that plea. His reference to “ very 
wise men with full knowledge of all the facts ’’ who “ came to the 
wrong conclusion’ can have no other meaning than that Lord 
Haldane and Co. misjudged the entire situation, because if they 
are not the “ very wise men” who are? Should Lord Haldane 
wilfully decline to plead folly, and insist that he always appreciated 
the Potsdam peril, the country will be compelled to take a very 
grave view of his crime, which Heaven knows is sufficiently 
serious. When tackled by the Duke of Buccleuch the ex-Lord 
Chancellor was reduced to saying: ‘‘ Nobody more than myself 
desires that the whole facts should be brought out as to what 
was done before the war, and the preparations that were made. 
There has been an extraordinary stream of misrepresentation, 
untruths, and inaccuracies, and the sooner those things are brought 
to the test the better. Nobody desires the moment to come for 
the complete judgment of the nation on the whole facts more 
than I do.” Then why not destroy all these falsehoods of which 
Lord Haldane is the innocent victim by producing the truth? It 
is understood to have been long since embodied in a Memorandum, 
privately circulated and useful among the unsophisticated, 
Lord Haldane’s journalistic admirers averring that whenever 
produced it will place their hero on a pinnacle of glory. There 
is therefore no shadow of excuse for any further concealment. 
But it was noted that when more than a week had elapsed after 
Lord Haldane’s demand for justice without anything having 
occurred, and Mr. Walter Guinness raised the question in the 
House of Commons, Lord Haldane’s furtive friend the Prime 
Minister curtly declined to permit any publication, upon which Mr. 
Guinness inquired: “ Have not these documents been shown by 
Lord Haldane to some of his friends, and is it not unfair to him 
to withhold them from publication in view of the unfavourable 
conclusions drawn from a policy of concealment ? ”’—a pertinent 
question which Mr. Asquith did not condescend to answer, though 
when Sir Frederick Banbury pressed him to “ oblige his noble 
friend [Lord Haldane] who had requested publication,” Mr. 
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Asquith was induced to say, “I will consult my noble friend on 
the subject.” 


TuE British Government has long since degenerated into a hole- 
and-corner Liberal Imperialist cabal, decisions being taken at 
the convenience of the cabal, of whom already 
two out of the three have succeeded in getting 
themselves made peers, while the one is an O.M. 
and the other a K.G. Liberal Imperialism is evidently a paying 
profession. Parliamentary experts interpret Mr. Asquith’s refusal 
to produce any papers as some evidence that they may be forth- 
coming. Anyhow, it will be agreed even by Mandarins thai no 
Minister or ex-Minister is entitled to use confidential documents 
withheld from the public for the purpose of educating his friends 
in his own case while the case against him is a matter of public 
notoriety. It is either one thing or the other. The only possible 
interpretation for the bottling of Lord Haldane’s narrative of his 
various ‘‘ missions ” to Berlin is that if published in its present 
form it would make the position of the Government in 1912-14 
worse than it is already. They either expected war, in which 
case they ought to be hanged as traitors for not preparing for it, 
or they did not expect it, in which case they are utterly unfit to 
have any voice in the government of this country, let alone its 
control. Our Liberal Imperialists may impale themselves on 
whichever horn of the dilemma they prefer. Reasons are adduced 
elsewhere why any papers that may be published should be 
meticulously scrutinized, as Lord Haldane has an unfortunate 
record as an editor of his own utterances—both in addition and 
deletion. 


A Paying 
Profession 


Ir any optimist hoped that Mr. Asquith would endeavour to 
strengthen his Government where it was weakest, on the death 
Musical Chairs of Lord Kitchener, he was speedily undeceived. 
We had the usual game of musical chairs, with the 
old faces in the old places, at the end of which matters were left 
decidedly worse than they had been before, because the Prime 
Minister was enabled to increase his personal control of the 
Government by appointing his protégé, Mr. Edwin Montagu, to 
the Ministry of Munitions, while the Scottish Secretaryship went 
to his brother-in-law, Mr. Tennant, another faithful worshipper 
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at the shrine of Wait and See. That means two more “ Asquith- 
in-any-case ’’ votes among the Twenty-Two or Twenty-Three, or 
whatever their number may now be. Mr. Asquith was understood 
to inform the House of Commons that the Military Service Bill 
applied impartially to Members of Parliament, and it has doubtless 
been convenient in suppressing Mr. Pemberton Billing, who has 
done a great deal for British aviation. Does it equally apply to 
Ministers ? Mr. Montagu may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
have been medically rejected, in which case we have nothing to 
say. Otherwise one might have thought that his proper place 
was somewhere at the Front. Jews have an excellent fighting 
record in the present war, but to speak frankly there is a dis- 
proportionate amount of Samuel, Montagu, and Isaacs in our 
political and quasi-political arrangements. We dislike and dis- 
trust this new appointment to the Ministry of Munitions, though 
the new Minister is alleged to be clever, and capacity is doubtless 
demanded to clear up the present chaos. But cleverness is not 
everything, otherwise we should be content with the Coalition, 
which does not lack brains so much as backbone. There was the 
usual indecent struggle over Lord Kitchener’s succession. The 
distribution of the spoils appears to be the only thing which really 
moves our politicians even in the middle of a great war. Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey were understood to favour Lord 
Haldane’s claims, as restoring the Triumvirate. The other two 
find it inconvenient that their chief adviser on International Law, 
and their German expert, should remain outside the charmed 
circle. Nor does Lord Haldane see why his two accomplices in 
the diplomacy of 1912-1914 remain in the warm while he is out 
in the cold. 


Wer: it not for its international aspects, which would have been 
deplorable as our Allies would have interpreted Lord Haldane’s 
return to power as we should interpret that of 
M. Caillaux, one would have welcomed an appoint- 
ment which would have brought down the Coalition 
within forty-eight hours. Mr. Asquith ultimately realized this and 
refrained from pressing his preference. Then occurred the in- 
genious idea of appointing some “ tame ”’ soldier as War Minister, 
a man distinguished in the field but useless in Council, who would 
allow Lord Haldane to do all his thinking for him and to guide his 


Mr. Lloyd George 
—War Minister 
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actions. This solution caused acute concern for a few days, as 
it would have involved all the military consequences of Lord 
Haldane’s appointment without the political advantages of 
destroying the Government. We were only relieved to hear of 
the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George because the alternative 
would have been such a shock to the Army, would have dis- 
organized the War Office, and must have led to disaster in the 
field through general discouragement. It would, however, be 
idle to pretend that the new War Minister is an ideal appointment. 
Indeed, no one would be found to allege that it was due to his 
fitness, Mr. Lloyd George’s gifts not lying in administration. It 
is part of the price we pay for the present political regime. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s parliamentary position and platform powers are 
regarded as entitling him to a certain amount of “ plunder.” 
Provided he agrees to allow one Asquithite to have the Munitions 
Department, and another to secure the Scottish office, he can have 
the War Office. Why then the incomprehensible delay in an- 
nouncing such an urgent appointment, which was not only due 
to the unfortunate Irish bog into which Mr. Lloyd George had 
allowed himself to be lured by Mr. Asquith ? There was something 
else far more serious. Mr. Lloyd George’s friends in the Press 
made no concealment from the outset of the fact that he was far 
too great a man to accept the circumscribed position to which 
Lord Kitchener had become reconciled when considerable powers 
were transferred from an overworked Secretary of State, to whom 
they did not properly belong, to the new Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, Sir William Robertson. 


It is an open secret that Lord Kitchener was not easily persuaded 
to assent to the new arrangement which in effect made the Chief 
, of the Staff directly responsible to the Government 
Chief ofthe to the strat f th d necessarily involved 
Staff or the strategy of the war and necessarily 

the appointments, both of which had hitherto been 
in the hands of Lord Kitchener. But in justice to Lord Kitchener 
we must remember that this urgent reform was not pressed for 
its own sake, with the exclusive desire to win the war by men 
who believed in it, but in order to humiliate him and squeeze. 
him out of the War Office, where his presence had always been 
regarded by the politicians as a trespass on their pet preserves. 
Moreover, it was espoused in the most offensive manner by the 
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bitterest personal enemies of Lord Kitchener in the Cabinet who 
had failed in their pretty little plot to oust him on that famous 
November day, when the Man in the Street on hearing the sinister 
news rose in his wrath and terrified the Man in the Cabinet to 
the point of declaring that the canard of Lord Kitchener’s retire- 
ment was a myth which had not the slightest foundation in fact, 
the accuracy of which démenti may be gathered from the conclu- 
sive testimony of Lord Esher in the July number of the National 
Review: “He felt deeply the want of loyalty, and above all the 
lack of friendly regard on the part of those with whom he laboured 
and associated. I can see him standing with bowed head, with 
his back to the fire, in his bedroom at the British Embassy in 
Paris. In three hours he was to leave for Egypt and Gallipoli. 
His return to England, he had said a few moments before, was 
very problematical.” Can we wonder that when Sir William 
Robertson was proposed as Chief of the Staff with powers which 
the politicians of both parties had always agreed in declaring they 
would never confer on any Chief of the Staff, by the very men 
who had done their utmost to make Lord Kitchener’s existence 
intolerable and his task impossible, he should in the first instance 
have been suspicious ? Any other man in his place would have 
felt the same. But Lord Kitchener showed his essential greatness 
of mind, not merely in allowing himself to be persuaded by friends 
he felt he could trust to accept the arrangement which was stated 
at the time to have been reduced to writing, but by loyally observ- 
ing it until the day of his death in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
The personality of the new Chief of the Staff, who is pronounced 
on all hands to be a single-minded public servant of exceptional 
ability and character, was largely responsible for the success of 
the new regime, but the country is indebted to Lord Kitchener, 
not only for his wonderful creation of the Armies, which are now 
making history, but also for the manner in which he adapted 
himself to a peculiarly difficult situation, of which, thanks in no 
small degree to Sir William Robertson, he was able to make a 
complete success. Never at any moment did he attempt, as a 
smaller man might have done, to upset his colleague, and, thanks 
to their cordial co-operation, for the first time in history the 
British Army has been given a fair chance of showing what it 
can do. These two made an extraordinary combination which 
promised brilliant results when this terrible tragedy happened. 
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Ir was, then, disconcerting to read in “ well-informed ” organs that 
the position which had been good enough for Lord Kitchener was 

not good enough for Mr. Lloyd George, that he 
— was demanding a revision of the previous arrange- 

ment, and insisting on “ full civilian control” of 
military strategy and Army patronage. Ultimately, when the 
appointment was announced, Coalition newspapers—in particular 
the Daily Chronicle, which had made a patriotic fight for the 
existing order of things—made the reassuring statement that the 
new War Minister would occupy precisely the same position as 
the old War Minister. We have no means of verifying this 
assertion, and can only hope it may prove correct. Unfortunately 
Mr. Lloyd George, like several prominent politicians, is somewhat 
unfortunate in his friends, who will try and egg him on to upset 
the apple-cart, though it may be hoped that Lord Derby’s presence 
at the War Office, in the relatively humble position of Under- 
Secretary, may be useful in steadying the situation. It would be 
altogether unfortunate if Mr. Lloyd George made a mess of the 
War Office, because Providence would appear to have created 
him for the express purpose of playing a great and beneficent part 
in such a situation as now confronts our country. He has strong 
democratic instincts, is an eloquent leader of public opinion, and 
represents the fighting instincts of the race. We should be able 
to look to him to protect us against half-hearted anzemic colleagues 
who would not hesitate to negotiate a humiliating peace to-morrow 
if they dared. . Mr. Lloyd George’s partial eclipse during the last 
two years has been something of a mystery. He should have been 
the national leader—the British Hughes. Why does he not make 
it his business to insist on the proclamation and practice of a 
serious Blockade ? Why does he not defend the Navy against 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade? He can scarcely 
cherish illusions as to the réle of those two Departments nor 
ignore the handicap they impose on the Allied cause? Why, 
again, is Mr. Lloyd George, a human being full of humanity, silent 
upon the infamous treatment of British victims of German cruelty ? 
His colleagues may be afraid of saying Bo to a Boche, but Mr. 
Lloyd George is not a coward. Why, then, does he not come 
forward and assert himself on questions of policy on which he is 
peculiarly qualified to represent sound opinion? Why, in fact, 
does he not make it plain to the people that he at any rate is 
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* all out to beat the Boche,” whatever may be the case with the 
Coalition, and that the enemy will have to pay—not in the persons 
of German prisoners in our hands—in their own persons for all 
those high crimes and misdemeanours which cry aloud for ven- 
geance? The horrors of Ruhleben could be mitigated by the 
determined action of a determined Minister. Why has Mr. 
Lloyd George nothing to say upon the vital and pressing question 
of German trade, upon the opulent and dangerous Germans in 
our midst still at large, frequenting Downing Street for aught 
we know to the contrary, upon naturalization, upon the “ only 
possible peace,” and innumerable other subjects upon which the 
country seeks enlightenment and explanation as to Government 
policy ?. The sailors and the soldiers will be all right if left alone. 
They are “ doing their bit” to some purpose. It is our politics 
and our politicians who depress the nation. At present the Talk- 
ing Men are losing caste as fast as the Fighting Men are gaining 
it. Is that good for politicians or for politics as hitherto practised 
in this country? If Mr. Lloyd George slumbers much longer, 
immerses himself in administrative details which he will never 
understand, or in Irish intrigue, which only inspires nausea, he 
will be written off as a political Deadhead, and ranked among the 
Wait and Sees ! 


Ir he be ambitious, as we are continually told, Mr. Lloyd George 
must be gratified at the unexpected disappearance of the most 
‘ formidable obstacle between him and the Premier- 
alga ship, through the retirement of Sir Edward Grey 
to the House of Lords. The Foreign Minister had 

hitherto barred Mr. Lloyd George. There is reason to believe that 
it was Sir Edward Grey’s influence which destroyed the possibility 
of a Lloyd George Premiership in 1908, when the death of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman opened the way to the Liberal 
Imperialist regime. So, again, it was Sir Edward Grey who, on 
the collapse of the first Asquith Government in May 1915, vetoed 
the promotion of Mr. Lloyd George by threatening to retire in 
that eventuality, thus paving the way for the disastrous decision 
of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law to enter a Coalition which 
involved another spell of Asquithiation. This personal prejudice 
of one devoted colleague against another has certainly a great 
deal to answer for. The country has paid for it with blood and 
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tears, as it is incredible that a homogeneous Lloyd George Govern- 
ment confronted by a live, vigorous, and powerful Opposition 
should not have done infinitely better than this paralytic Coalition 
whose life has been an almost unbroken succession of bungles 
and blunders. However, Sir Edward Grey would not have it, 
presumably Lord Haldane disapproved, and so it could not be. 
Now he has become a peer; he was to have been an earl, and the 
Westminster Gazette bade us admire his “ sacrifice,” though for 
the moment our hearts are elsewhere ; we are thinking of other 
and greater “sacrifices” as the morning papers come in with 
their ever-lengthening Roll of Honour representing the very 
flower of our young manhood. An earldom—f such things have 
any distinction after the recent debauch—would not appear to be 
inadequate payment to the author of the Declaration of London, 
the funeral of which we are simultaneously celebrating. But in 
the language of the Westminster Gazette, Sir Edward Grey has 
made a yet greater “sacrifice.” With that painful lack of 
imagination which has characterized his management of our 
Foreign Affairs, he allowed it to be known that he intended to 
call himself “ Earl Grey,” although there was another highly 
respected and popular Earl Grey, beloved of all Canadians, to 
whom such poaching could scarcely be very palatable. There was 
doubtless remonstrance, and ultimately it was announced that 
the new earl would be content to be a viscount, like Lord Reading, 
the Lord Chief Justice. Although we have the reputation of 
being an ungrateful community to many who have served us 
well, especially those who have fought and died for us, it can 
hardly be said that we are ungenerous to politicians, who are 
immune from punishment, and move from one House to the other 
whenever they feel inclined. Mr. Birrell ought at least to become 
a marquis. Is Sir Edward Grey’s claim to fame, we should like 
to know, that during the nine years he occupied the Foreign 
Office before the war, he formed a correct judgment of the Inter- 
national situation and penetrated the designs of Germany? In 
that case why that pitiful page of our diplomacy during that 
palpitating week when Sir Edward Grey had no policy until his 
political opponents intervened ? Why the lamentable lack of 
preparation for the Great War, and the contemptuous sneers at 
Lord Roberts, who walked by faith while Sir Edward Grey walked 
by sight, knowing the truth of everything Lord Roberts said ? 
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THE intriguers have not prospered in their Irish intrigue, and at 
the moment of writing it looks as though both Front Benches, 
to say nothing of the Press, were about to take 
their worst tumble during the present generation. 
Unfortunately we have not the requisite space to 
do justice to an astounding episode referred to elsewhere. We 
can only point out that the transformation during the past month 
has been most gratifying. When we last went to press the pass 
had been practically sold by the Unionist Members of the Coalition, 
and on the face of it there was no alternative before other Unionists 
but to ratify the Lloyd George Settlement, involving instantaneous 
Home Rule approved by their “ leaders,” which had been accepted 
by Mr. Redmond and the Nationalists because it was “ perma- 
nent,” and by Sir Edward Carson and Ulster because it was 
‘‘ provisional.” In any event it must have ultimately resulted 
in the triumph of Sinn Feinism over three-fourths of Ireland, and 
the establishment at the heart of the British Isles of a dangerous 
centre of Anglophobia in league with every foreign enemy. To 
any one who cared to look below the surface there seemed still 
a possibility of defeating a project for which no one but the 
implicated parties had a single good word to say. As Mr. Walter 
Guinness is denounced in the Coalition Press as the “ ringleader ” 
of the resistance of the Back Benchers, he and his friends, such 
as Sir Frederick Banbury, whose invaluable courage once again 
proved a national asset, and Sir Robert Finlay, one of the few 
lawyers in politics with a conscience, are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the miracle they have accomplished in “ scotching ” 
a “Settlement”? which would have settled nothing by letting 
hell loose in Munster, Connaught, and Leinster. Practically all 
the Radical and “‘ Unionist ” daily papers, London and provincial, 
with the conspicuous exception of the Morning Post, which has 
greatly increased its already high reputation by its staunchness 
to principle—ridiculed any attempt to disturb a scheme upon 
which Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Redmond, and Sir Edward Carson were supposed to 
be agreed. However, thanks to the activity of a small section 
of Unionists in the House of Commons without axes to grind, 
and Lord Midleton, Lord Salisbury and others who played the 
same part in the House of Lords, the disinterested portion of our 
Party at Westminster, which proved to be far larger than Tapers 


The Irish 
Intrigue 
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and Tadpoles had estimated, realized the danger confronting the 
United Kingdom before it was too late, and the Unionist section 
of the Cabinet were made aware as the twelfth hour was about 
to sound that Unionism would cease to exist if the Coalition 
justified the Sinn Fein rebellion which British troops had repressed 
at considerable cost, by forthwith setting up a Home Rule Govern- 
ment. 


As the Editor explains in his article, we would not have any one 
at the Front imagine that those who have fought against this 
A Military cto — goer a ae forgotten 
pi e war to dabble in Party politics. On the 

contrary, those most strongly resent the Lloyd 
George scheme who think most of the war. Our information is 
that if martial law be raised in Ireland, as it inevitably would be 
under Popkins’s plan, we should be confronted by a dangerous 
revolution, the suppression of which might make demands upon 
our strained military resources that might compromise our 
strategy at the very moment the Allies have a prospect of securing 
a decision on one or other Front. With what we have already 
in hand, to say nothing of possible developments, we simply 
cannot afford to start a Side Show of unknown dimensions in 
Ireland, as we should risk doing by establishing a Parliament 
which would simply be a pandemonium. If it would in any way 
have helped to win the war we should all have been prepared to 
shut our eyes to this objectionable policy. It is because it would 
have the opposite effect and is fraught with such perilous possi- 
bilities to the security of the British Isles, and is so unthinkable 
from a naval and military point of view, that we are unreservedly 
with the Morning Post, and against those organs which have 
thoughtlessly countenanced a policy which at the time of writing 
we are glad to say would appear to be in a fair way to fizzle out. 
The Cabinet, having been compelled to put some water into their 
Home Rule wine, now find themselves up against the Nationalists, 
who demand their pound of flesh, and it looks as though Mr. 
Redmond would be forced to reject a scheme he could never have 
worked, and secretly he must be pleased at the turn of events 
which has enabled him to escape from the impasse. The merits 
of this measure from the British point of view may be gathered 
from the fact that at private conclaves its Ministerial promoters 
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have actually dared to recommend it on the ground that the 
immediate establishment of a legislature in Dublin would placate 
“the Irish American ” vote and discourage unfavourable tenden- 
cies in the Presidential election. It seems strange that any one 
regarding himself as a statesman, at the height of a great war 
in which our race are showing on every field that they are in every 
respect worthy of their ancestors, should stoop so low as this. 
A Sinn Fein Parliament might just as well be recommended on 
the ground that it would gratify Germany. 


WHATEVER the upshot, Mr. Asquith’s Joy Ride in Ireland, during 
which he is alleged to have shaken hands with many Sinn Feiners— 

though the incident made so faint an impression 
meer upon him that he cannot remember whether he did 

tion 

or not—Mr. Lloyd George’s unlucky abandonment 
of munitions for politics, and the curious conduct of Mr. Bonar 
Law, are all likely to turn out badly for the Coalition, which has 
consumed enough dirt during the past month to ruin its health. 
In the event of the collapse of the “ Settlement,” Mr. Asquith, 
whose methods arouse ever-increasing exasperation, is likely to 
forfeit the support of the Nationalists, to say nothing of a section of 
Labour and Radical stalwarts, all of whom are getting “ fed up ” 
with Wait and See. On the other hand, in the event of the 
frantic effort now being made by Mr. Bonar Law and others to save 
Mr. Redmond’s face materializing, the position of the former would 
be fatally compromised. If the Unionists were contributing any- 
thing to the conduct of the war we could make allowances for 
other deficiencies, but we cannot see what use they are inside the 
Government, apart from Mr. Balfour, who has brought peace to 
the Navy, and is so completely detached from former colleagues 
that he could stay behind while the others came out. These 
would be infinitely more valuable outside by providing what all 
Governments need, viz. the threat of a possible alternative. How 
Lord Crawford has managed to persuade himself to take the 
place vacated by Lord Selborne is one of those things “ that no 
fellow can understand.” Possibly as Mr. Bonar Law surveys the 
events of the past year, and contrasts his present position with 
that which he occupied in May 1915, he may ask himself whether 
he has been altogether fortunate in his choice of political coun- 
sellors. 


a: 
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Arter considerable resistance and corresponding pressure His 
Majesty’s Ministers have been constrained to promise Sir Edward 
Carson an Inquiry into two of their worst fiascos, 
namely, Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. But the 
House of Commons allowed itself to be jockeyed by the Prime 
Minister out of a Select Committee which would at least have had 
a free hand into a Commission appointed by the Government. It 
perhaps does not very much matter, as past experience discourages 
us from anticipating anything worth having from Committees or 
Commissions. All concerned, or most concerned in such business, 
usually devote themselves to whitewashing their fellow-politicians, 
especially the chief culprits on the Front Bench, and habitually 
fasten upon some scapegoat, without any political pull, upon 
whom the entire blame can be safely thrown without any inconve- 
nient disturbance of personal vested interests. If he happens to 
be a soldier or sailor so much the better. Should any unfortunate 
General be found to have blundered under the impossible con- 
ditions at Suvla Bay or elsewhere, it may be circumstantially 
set forth in the Report that, but for his incompetence, we might 
have reasonably hoped to capture Constantinople. If any over- 
sanguine soldier in the Middle East who could scarcely be expected 
to see the war steadily and see it whole and estimate the rela- 
tive importance of competing Side Shows, at any moment under- 
rated the strength of the Turkish army in his part of the world, 
he could easily be held responsible for all the sins of omission 


A Commission 


~ and commission of the Indian Government and the Home Govern- 


ment, including the breakdown of medical arrangements. It is 
an odious system. In war the responsibility for success is in- 
variably claimed by the men at the top. They must be equally 
responsible for failures. Mr. Asquith is the man at the top. Had 
he devoted one weekend to the problems of Mesopotamia, and 
attempted to acquaint himself with local conditions, this hideous 
scandal need never have occurred. But hedoesnotcare. He has, 
however, conveniently established his own guilt and placed it 
beyond the whitewashing power of any Committee or Com- 
mission. Upon the Dardanelles, he informed the House of 
Commons (November 2, 1915) : 

“TI take my full share of the responsibility for the initiation 


of that operation—my full share. I deprecate more than I can 
say the attempt to allocate responsibility to one Minister or 
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another, or to suggest that in a matter of this kind some undefined 
personality, of great authority and over-mastering will, controlled 
and directed the strategy of the operations. That is not the case. 
If anybody is responsible for the initiation of this enterprise in 
the Dardanelles, nobody is more responsible than I.” 

In the same speech, on the same day, Mr. Asquith paid this 
glowing tribute to Sir John Nixon: 

“The command was assumed by General Sir John Nixon. 
After a brilliant series of land and river operations the Turks were 
driven back, both on the Upper Euphrates and the Tigris. In 
July the final positions on both rivers were captured with heavy 
casualties to the enemy, and General Nixon’s Force is now within 
measurable distance of Baghdad. I do not think that in the 
whole course of the War there has been a series of operations more 
carefully contrived, more brilliantly conducted, and with a better 
prospect of final success.” 


Ir would seem incredible that—in the face of this declaration 
on the part of the head of the Government who would have 
, credited British statesmanship with its foresight 

had events turned out as he then anticipated, 
and who clearly covered Sir John Nixon—any serious body 
of men should attempt to confine responsibility to lower 
shoulders. Mr. Lovat Fraser, who has made himself a master 
of this question, analyses “The Mystery” in the Daily Mail 
(July 24)—the mystery being “ Who sent Townshend to Bagh- 
dad?” He demands that the Mesopotamia Commission be 
empowered to inquire into this vital and paramount question, 
“ Who is responsible for the order to advance from Kut to Baghdad, 
and from what motives was the order given?” As the writer 
points out—“ From that mad order came General Townshend’s 
march to Ctesiphon, his defeat there, and the siege and surrender 
of Kut. It led to the pouring of reinforcements into Mesopotamia 
in advance of their transport, to the vain attempt to supply great 
forces along a narrow and tortuous river, to the costly attacks 
across the open plain in January, to the fiasco before the Es Sinn 
im March, and to losses, the extent of which Mr. Asquith still 
omits to tell the country.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain telegraphed 
to Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of India, on April 1—“ The Govern- 
ment sanctioned the advance, on the advice of General Nixon and 
the Government of India.” The parties involved would therefore 
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appear to be (1) General Nixon, (2) Lord Hardinge and Sir Beau- 
champ Duff, Indian Commander-in-Chief, (3) the Home Govern- 
ment. As Mr. Lovat Fraser observes—*“ The real and ultimate 
question is that of the degree of responsibility of the Home 
Government for the advance from Kut to Baghdad. Are we to 
believe that General Duff, still less Lord Hardinge, volunteered 
unsought this extraordinary ‘advice’ to advance to Baghdad ? 
Or were Mr. Asquith and his Government, already facing the 
doom of their Dardanelles adventure, so excited by a perusal of 
General Nixon’s astonishing reports, that they snatched eagerly 
at the hope of covering up their Gallipoli failure by a triumph 
on the Tigris.” The solution of the mystery is stated to be in the 
telegrams which passed between Mr. Austen Chamberlain, repre- 
senting the Home Government, and Lord Hardinge, the “ papers ” 
Mr. Asquith had refused to publish. There are, however, half a 
dozen different ways of communicating officially and unofficially, 
through Departments and outside Departments, formally and 
informally with men on the spot. We do not say for a moment 
that there was any such communication between Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Hardinge as is here suggested, because 
we do not know, but judging from the crisis in London last October, 
and the anxiety of Downing Street to save its own bacon, we 
should be greatly surprised if some one or another who might be 
regarded as representing “the Government,” did not take upon 
himself to write a letter or send a telegram which any reasonable 
man at the other end could only interpret as indicating that His 
Majesty’s Ministers had urgent reasons for desiring the capture 
of Baghdad. Sir John Nixon may have been over-sanguine— 
Mr. Asquith we know was from his speech in the House of 
Commons. 


At the end of this number will be found an eloquent Memorial 
to Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, signed by a number 
of influential and representative women of different 
schools of thought, but united in a desire to win 
the war, and secure a peace worthy of the stupendous 
sacrifices of the Allied Powers and containing some promise of 
permanency. There is likewise, we understand, a men’s Memorial 
on foot with a similar object, namely, to secure the return to the 
metropolis at the earliest possible moment of Mr. Hughes, who 


Wanted— 
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more than any living British statesman appeals to the imagination 
of the entire Empire. We are in close sympathy with these 
movements, and would earnestly appeal to all our readers to sign 
either the women’s Memorial or the men’s Memorial. The Editor 
of the National Review will be glad to forward any signatures that 
may be sent to him at the new office of the National Review 
(43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.). Had there been 
any patriotism or intelligence in Downing Street no stone would 
have been left unturned to retain Mr. Hughesin London. Nothing 
has caused more disgust than the unconcealable anxiety of the 
Deadheads of Downing Street to get rid of the Australian Prime 
Minister the moment they realized that, unlike some visiting 
statesmen, he could neither be cajoled by “ Honours ” nor nobbled 
by flattery. It is for those very reasons that he made such a 
profound impression on the man in the street, who knows a live 
man when he sees one—partly because the type is so rare among 
politicians. We must all work in our different spheres in order 
to bring Mr. Hughes home, as without him we have little chance 
of really winning the war and effectively securing its fruits. If 
we are asked how we propose to attain the object of the Memo- 
rialists we should reply that all that is necessary is to create a 
public opinion in the Mother Country which will make it easier 
for the Cabinet to invite Mr. Hughes to share their councils and 
take a seat in the War Council than to refuse to do so. Mr. 
Asquith makes it daily more clear that his only policy is to pursue 
the line of least resistance. He must be made to feel life without 
Mr. Hughes more uncomfortable than life with Mr. Hughes. 
Indeed, the only objection that we can see to the return of Mr. 
Hughes is that it would temporarily prop up the Asquith Govern- 
ment, but as no power on earth, not even the Australian Prime 
Minister, can prop it up indefinitely, the sooner we have some 
common sense, foresight, sanity, and determination where those 
qualities are conspicuously absent, the better for Australia, for 
Great Britain, and for the Allies. In the closing words of the 
Women’s Memorial, “ A stage has been reached in the develop- 
ment of the war when every day, every hour, is full of infinite 
possibilities of evil or of good to the Imperial cause, and when 
the act or decision of a moment may have an effect incalculably 
great upon the destinies of the British Empire and of the future 
generations whose rightful heritage it is.” 


THE PERILS OF PREMATURE PEACE 


On the face of it there is no shade of a shadow of justification 
for any anxiety concerning the possibility of Premature Peace, 
and it is sheer waste of time to discuss anything so extravagant. 
But, on the face of it, there was equally little reason to apprehend 
before Easter that the appearance of two German submarines off 
the west coast of Ireland, carrying an Irish traitor and a limited 
consignment of more or less obsolete rifles, coupled with the 
capture of the Dublin Post Office by Sinn Feiners, and a certain 
number of brutal murders of men, women, and children in the 
streets of the Irish capital, would afford politicians masquerad- 
ing as statesmen the slightest pretext for handing over three- 
quarters of that unhappy country to Sinn Fein government. I 
can hear the derisive laughter of parliamentary friends had any 
of us predicted such a development. They would have regarded 
the suggestion as yet another instance of the hopeless inability 
of “ outsiders ’’ to gauge the parliamentary situation, or to distin- 
guish between the possibilities and impossibilities of practical 
politics. The composit.on of the Coalition, the unblemished 
Unionist record of several of its members, the Party Truce adjourn- 
ing all domestic controversy to the end of the war, to say nothing 
of the specific pledge to men at the Front that there should be 
no alteration in favour of Home Rule, would all have been 
triumphantly flung in one’s face as indicating ‘“‘ another mare’s 
nest.” ‘‘ Do you imagine that Bonar Law, Austen Chamberlain, 
Robert Cecil, Curzon, Walter Long, Arthur Balfour, and Lans- 
downe will all become Home Rulers simply because Casement 
lands in Kerry, because that is what you ask us to believe ? ” 
Nevertheless, as so often before, it was the impossible that 
actually happened, and as in previous cases the moment it hap- 
pened it was pronounced to be “ inevitable” by the very men 
who would have denounced it as “impossible,” and we were 
told that we were merely kicking against the pricks in objecting 
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to this “settlement by consent.” We were shut up by a new 
formula which had not been heard on the lips of Mugwumps in 
the days before the war, “ Surely what is good enough for Carson 
is good enough for you.” The Unionist rank and file were sum- 
moned to the Carlton Club to ratify the statesmanship of their 
leaders, and generally to toe the line, though before the end of 
the chapter the boot may be on the other leg. Those of us who 
have not the mental agility of “‘ Unionist ’’ Ministers which enables 
them to drop a principle as easily as a hen can lay an egg, are 
regarded as “‘ cranks” and “ frondeurs”’ in refusing to open our 
mouths and shut our eyes and swallow the Asquith-Lloyd George 
“ provisional-permanent ”’ settlement of the Irish question. 

Fortunately our Back Benchers in the House of Commons 
were able at the last moment—the twelfth hour was about to 
sound—when the pass had been practically sold by the Front 
Benchers (with the honourable exception of Lord Selborne), to 
intervene with such effect that by the end of July the conspiracy 
had received a serious setback. One gathers from spiteful para- 
graphs in the Parliamentary Correspondence of the Sinn Fein 
Press of London and elsewhere, that this improvement is largely 
due to the initiative, energy, ability, and disinterested devotion 
of Mr. Walter Guinness, who, with the co-operation of other 
private members, has been able to organize a sufficiently resolute 
resistance at any rate to prevent this outrage from being con- 
summated without discussion. Lord Salisbury and Lord Midleton 
have taken the lead in the House of Lords with the result that 
there is now in existence a formidable body of wholesome opinion, 
which we trust may succeed in killing two birds with one stone, 
including the Coalition to which we owe this succession of gratui- 
tous alarums and excursions. Had the Conspiracy succeeded— 
and at one moment this seemed probable owing to the stampede 
of what used to pass for being “ Unionist ” Press in the metro- 
polis and provinces—the “ Unionist” Party would have had to 
change its name, as hereafter no self-respecting man would ever 
again have crossed the road to vote for any candidate bearing 
that unfortunate appellation. 

The reader, especially the reader in khaki, may reply, “ But 
would this matter so long as we win the war?” Nothing matters 
except winning the war, and if the Unionist Party perished 
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gloriously in an heroic effort to beat the Boche we might be content 
to write its epitaph. But in the present instance, so far from 
promoting victory Unionist connivance in Sinn Feinism would 
impose a heavy handicap on the national cause by setting up 
within the British Isles an executive which might conceivably 
begin in the friendly though feeble hands of Mr. John Redmond, 
but would speedily pass via the hostile hands of the Dillons and 
Devlins and the Ancient Order of Hibernians into the arms of 
the original Sinn Fein and their Anglophobe associates in the 
United States and Germany. The absurdity of this policy stands 
out in the insidious articles of the Westminster Gazette and the 
candid utterances of Lord Lansdowne, who would allay our 
apprehensions by emphasizing our “ military control” of Ireland, 
to which they would apparently relegate an army of 40,000 men. 
We would all cheerfully run considerable risks at home if it 
would be of the smallest assistance in the prosecution of the war, 
or in any way ease the position of the men at the Front whose 
interests are our only interests. But this “ settlement” offers 
no serious prospect of “settling” anything. It would make 
confusion worse confounded. Even under the wretched Bir- 
religious regime which, as may be gathered from the Hardinge 
Report published in this number, placed a premium on sedition, 
we could deal with the serpent when it put out its head, though 
at some considerable cost. But a civil war with Ireland under a 
hostile executive would be no joke, especially if, as is probable, 
it were timed to break out at the crisis of the conflict with Ger- 
many. The purely military side of this question has a serious 
aspect with which we cannot afford to trifle at the present time. 
Instead of requiring the 40,000 men adumbrated by Lord Lans- 
downe as a provisional garrison we might require 80,000 or 
100,000. There is a wilful and wicked conspiracy to conceal the 
present state of Ireland, which is described by recent visitors as 
most alarming. 

There are two other points to which many of us at the Back 
who regard ourselves primarily as the trustees of the men at 
the Front attach much importance. We feel, in the first place, 
that it would be a crime against the Empire to capitulate to this 
despicable rebellion, and canonize the murderers of the gallant 
British officers and men who suppressed it. It was subsidized 
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by German marks and American dollars—by pan-Germanism 
and the Clan na Gael. It is the only rebellion that has occurred 
anywhere in the Empire during the war. To surrender to treason 
would merely encourage Casements elsewhere, especially in India, 
where there is already a formidable Sinn Fein movement, stimu- 
lated it is alleged by recent occurrences in Dublin. In the second 
place we feel that the war has already taught so many new lessons 
that we cannot afford to look at any of the old problems with the 
old eyes. Had I been a Home Ruler before August 1914, I could 
not be a Home Ruler to-day, because the submarine menace is 
only in its infancy, and we are but at the beginning of the era 
of aviation. To choose this particular moment to establish on 
our exposed West flank as the fruits of sedition a Government 
which might provide a hostile base to any enemy and com- 
promise our naval strategy seems to me to be worthy of Colney 
Hatch. The Navy League, which is a non-party organization, 
has called attention to aspects of the Irish question which parlia- 
mentarians are too apt to overlook. Its manifesto, boycotted by 
our Sinn Fein Press—but published in the Morning Post, without 
which great organ patriots would be lost—runs as follows : 


The value of Ireland to the strongest Sea-Power is established 
(a) by her geographical position; (b) by the immense develop- 
ment of the rapidity of communications, telegraphic, telephonic, 
wireless, railways, petrol-driven cars, motor-boats, and submarines. 
Unless these are controlled by Britain we run the risk of being 
stabbed in the back. . . . If an Executive in Dublin is set up the 
harbours of Ireland and communications in the hinterland must 
be secured to naval and military authority. Harbours and 
dockyards are useful to sea-power only if communications are 
kept open. Whatever Sea-Power protects Ireland, a country 
that can never be independent of the strongest Sea-Power in 
Europe, must control the telegraphs, the telephone system, the 
wireless system, heliographs and semaphores, the petrol, and the 
heavy oil fuel required by submarines. 

A capable enemy of England, in alliance with a hostile Irish 
Government, could prevent the use of Irish harbours by British 
ships of war. Machine-guns and trench-mortars could be mounted . 
on the hills round the Irish harbours, mines sown in the adjacent 
waters, and poison-gas stored and distributed. Provisions might 
be denied to the British admiral if Irish communications inland 
were placed at the disposal of the enemy. Refusal of supplies, 
interference with communication, destruction of lighthouses, 
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removal of buoys, alteration of navigation marks, sabotage in 
the dockyard and establishments would be at the service of any 
enemy in alliance with an Irish Executive hostile to Britain. 
Without complete control of harbours and communications, the 
importation of arms and effective help given to enemy disembarka- 
tion would be possible and probable. 

So far as sea-power is concerned Ireland must be either British 
‘or German. So long as the Government of Ireland is friendly, it 
is probable that no great risks would be run, but the British 
Empire can take no risks. Landsmen who draw the Acts of 
Parliament relating to Ireland have previously treated the 
command of Irish communications, harbours, and fisheries as 
negligible factors in the strategical unity of these islands. These 
factors are important. It is not enough to retain control of 
“Naval and Military ” affairs on paper. It is necessary 

(1) to prevent interior preparation for rebellion and 
alliance with a possible enemy ; 

(2) to prevent the possibility of tampering with cables, 
overhead telegraphs, and wireless installations sited in 
Ireland ; 

(3) to prevent the isolation of British naval centres in 
disaffected territory ; 

(4) to prevent the importation of arms and the organization 
of effective armed aid to the enemy ; 

(5) to prevent the fitting out, shelter, and supplies of 
enemy commerce destroyers and submarines ; 

(6) to prevent assistance being given to hostile intelligence 
agencies. 

Ireland under an Exccutive hostile or neutral to Great Britain 
would mean that the greater part of Ireland would be a strategic 
addition to the territory and resources of the enemy; it would 
mean a diversion of many ships and regiments and a great increase 
in the difficulty of protecting ocean trade routes. As far as I 
am able to judge, all these evils are possible under the existing 
Home Rule Act. It is therefore suggested that a competent 
naval authority shall examine the best means of safeguarding our 
naval interests in the event of an Executive Government being 
set up in Ireland. 


Is it surprising that many of us at home should feel, not 
because we have relapsed into former controversies or are obsessed 
by ancient prejudice, but in the light of recent experience, that 
it would be treason at the present time when our Fighting Men 
are making their maximum effort away from these shores, to 
endanger the United Kingdom simply in order to get Wait and 
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See out of a parliamentary quandary, because that is the beginning 
and end of this miserable mess as of all the other messes in which 
Ministers are involved. The Coalition is not a Government to 
win the war, but merely an instrument to perpetuate the Vicar 
of Bray. 

The Duke of Bedford has stated the case of patriotism with 
his usual perspicacity in a letter we are almost surprised to find 
in the Times, considering the lamentable line of our contemporary 
over this business. 


The Irish question, in the old sense of the word, no longer 
exists. We are not now considering the problem of Irish Home 
Rule, the reconciliation of Irish parties, the promotion of Irish 
prosperity, or the capture of Irish-American opinion. The Empire 
is fighting for life, and nothing matters except the successful 
termination of the war. When victory is won we can attend to 
business, political and other. Looked at from this point of view, 
we cannot afford to yield to the coercion of armed rebels acting 
in collusion with our enemies. The Government which it is 
proposed to set up in Ireland may be Nationalist in name, but 
it is called into existence by the Sinn Fein, and we have not the 
slightest guarantee that their influence will not predominate. 
If it does, then we are creating a German base at our very doors, 
and our ships and our men will be diverted from the only points 
where victory can possibly be won. I cannot regard as my 
leaders men who are prepared to take risks so tremendous as those 
which are involved in the surrender to treasonable rebellion and 
in the setting up of a Nationalist Government in a divided Ireland. 
The continuance of martial law and the disarmament of the 
whole of Ireland seem to me the only means by which we can 
hope to maintain an unbroken front in the face of the enemy. 


With this most painful experience staring us in the face we 
must be prepared for anything. We live under a Government 
which provides no guarantee against any manifestation of political 
folly. The incompetence of Ministers is only equalled by their 
own sense of their own importance, their rooted conviction of 
their infallibility on matters of high policy and indispensability 
as public servants. It was in a voice choking with emotion— 
almost the only emotion he had displayed during the war—that 
Mr. Asquith recently disclosed the heart-breaking fact to the 
House of Commons that the Cabinet was riven by domestic 
differences pointing to its possible collapse. This would indeed 
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be the end of the world. Though disagreeing upon questions of 
policy the Twenty-Two were unanimous in viewing their own 
retirement as a major catastrophe, compared with which the 
loss of the war would presumably appear trifling. It is this 
impenetrable self-complacency that makes our Mandarinate so 
dangerous. When men regard everything else as subordinate 
to their own careers, no principle, no cause, no country is safe. 
On paper there is admittedly not the remotest risk of Prema- 
ture Peace. From the Premier downwards all the Twenty-Two 
are committed, so far as words express meanings, to fight to a 
finish, and crown a successful war with victorious peace such as 
all avowedly acknowledge offers the only prospect of permanence, 
the only compensation for the “ frightfulness” from which 
Europe has suffered, the only means of keeping faith with the 
Fighting Men and the noble dead and disabled. Mr. Asquith 
has more than once proclaimed the purpose of the Government 
in unimpeachable terms, and if human affairs were governed by 
speeches we should be more than satisfied. ‘‘ We shall never 
sheathe the sword until Belgium [Serbia has since been added] 
recovers in full measure all, and more than all, that she has 
sacrificed, until France is adequately secured against the menace 
of aggression, until the rights of the smaller nationalities of 
Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until 
the military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” 
(Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall, November 9, 1914, repeated in the 
House of Commons, March 1, 1915, and subsequently). Eloquent 
French statesmen have employed identical language. M. Sazonoff, 
the gifted Russian Foreign Minister, who has a peculiar grasp 
of the German problem, has made declarations not different in 
kind from those of Mr. Hughes, and what increases the significance 
of all he says on this subject is that he is known to be a faithful 
mouthpiece of his illustrious sovereign, the Tsar of all the Russias, 
who very recently repeated his well-known determination—“ I 
intend to go to Berlin.” Sir Edward Grey was irreproachable 
when premature peacemongers in the House of Commons sought 
to entangle him in inopportune controversy, and other Ministers, 
especially Mr. Henderson—who is one of the few who have 
increased their reputations during the war—miss few oppor- 
tunities of talking sense and warning us against Pacifist illusions. 
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Lord Buckmaster, the Lord Chancellor, has protested against 
sanguine speculations upon the supposed exhaustion of the enemy 
by which some of our professional optimists endeavour to bemuse 
themselves, advising us rather to realize and overcome our own 
difficulties. Only last May Lord Curzon tried to cheer up the 
Primrose League by asserting: “I have heard many things 
discussed in the Cabinet of which I am a member, but the one 
thing I have never heard discussed is peace. It is a word that, 
in the present stage of the war, has been expunged from our 
vocabulary. Great as may be the cost in treasure, in sacrifice 
and in life that may have to be paid, we are prepared to pay to 
the full.” (Lord Curzon, May 5,1916.) Finally, we had a useful 
speech from Lord Bryce at a Pilgrims’ Banquet (July 5)—which 
is usually a meaningless demonstration of “ Anglo-Saxon ” flap- 
doodle—that one hopes may not be entirely lost upon those 
Americans who, whenever it has suited their purpose, have attached 
importance to Lord Bryce’s opinion. He referred to “a section 
of opinion in the United States, a small section as I believe, which 
desires to see peace concluded forthwith on almost any terms. 
An address lately reached me signed by some Americans recom- 
mending this course. It said: ‘The war must end in a draw; 
why not make peace at once and save further bloodshed.’” He 
proceeded to point out “why neither we nor our Allies could 
follow that advice.” All of them were lovers of peace. “I 
yield to no one in my love of peace, for which I have worked 
earnestly for thirty years in and out of Parliament, and we all 
of us feel the terror, the horror, and suffering of this war as much 
as any Pacifists in America can. But we cannot agree to any 
such peace as is suggested either by these gentlemen or by the 
German Government. There is no use crying peace when there 
cannot be any peace at present.” The war would not end in a 
draw. “ The Allies are going to win. We believe this not merely 
because our Army in France is driving back the Germans, not 
merely because the Russian troops have made a brilliant advance, 
not merely because the soldiers of France have been standing like 
a rock with magnificent valour against the furious attacks made 
at Verdun. We believe it because the Allies will prove to be 
stronger on land than the Germans, and because we hold the 
unshaken and unshakable control of the sea.’’ Secondly, peace 
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could not be made now because the German Government is 
not yet prepared for it on any terms we could accept. “ The 
German Government may know it is going to be beaten, but the 
German people do not yet know it. They are ignorant of the 
true facts, and their Government, which has fed them with false- 
hoods and kept up prospects of territorial gains, fears to accept 
terms which would recognize its own failure.” A peace accept- 
able to the German Government would be “a mere truce. It 
would mean for Europe constant disquiet, fresh alarms of war, 
more preparations for war, and further competition in prodigious 
armaments.” There was yet a fourth reason which made present 
peace impossible. “ We are fighting for great principles, prin- 
ciples vital to the future of mankind, which the German Govern- 
ment has outraged, and which must at all costs be vindicated. 
. . . The only safety for the world is to discredit by defeat that 
military caste, that military system, which has gained its control 
and laid its yoke upon the German people by three successive 
wars. Victory in these wars has made it what it is. Nothing 
but defeat can destroy its prestige and deliver the German people 
from that yoke.” 

When you have men so divergent as these, and the list might 
be indefinitely lengthened, all speaking in the same sense and 
making a common protest against premature peace; when you 
have not only the Government publicly committed to undo the 
work of Bismarck, and the country solid, sound, and grimly 
determined to bring the Boche to his knees; when you have the 
British Navy brilliantly routing the enemy, and fresh chapters 
added to the most glorious of our military annals; when we see 
the sublime stand of France at Verdun, her brilliant offensive 
on the Somme, and the indomitable spirit of Russia manifested 
in fresh triumphs at the moment the quidnuncs would have it 
she was “ finished,”’ we surely need not vex ourselves and depress 
and exasperate our readers by idle speculations upon Premature 
Peace ? 

Wherein, I may be asked, lies the danger so long as no “ respon- 
sible statesman” dares so much as whisper the blessed word 
Peace? It lies everywhere, primarily in the composition of the 
Coalition, which, despite its brave face, remains in a “ fluid” 
condition upon nine subjects out of ten—on all subjects of 
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importance. That it suffers from “ unsettled convictions’ upon 
peace and war problems is demonstrated by the home-made 
humiliations successively courted at the hands of a “ tame ” House 
of Commons and by its positive passion for Committees, of which 
it has already begotten more than one hundred. As it is 
impotent to arrive at any decision before the scenes, we may 
be sure it is equally impotent behind the scenes, except in breeding 
Committees. It is inevitable that under such a regime—the very 
worst we have ever had or dreamed of—competent persons in a 
position to know and to apprehend are on perpetual tenterhooks 
over the intrigues germinating on the outskirts of Downing Street 
and liable at any moment to spread inwards. One receives 
constant hints from well-informed quarters of disquieting develop- 
ments. The personnel of the Treasury inspires a minimum of 
confidence. The same observation applies to the Board of Trade. 
and the Foreign Office. It is unfortunate, though not unnatural, 
that several well-meaning but uninformed persons should have 
expended their energies barking up the wrong tree. At a time 
like this the Foreign Office could not be too capable or too well — 
informed, but its real weakness is not so much in the permanent 
stafi—which could, however, advantageously be strengthened— 
but in its political controllers, who, if the truth may be spoken 
about “ the great, wise, and eminent,” are, to use an expressive 
transatlantic phrase, “no more use than a sick headache” in the 
management of Foreign Affairs, of which they know practically 
nothing, and upon which they are unteachable. Even though 
some Mandarins were born modest, they become puffed up with 
their own conceit. Living as they do in the demoralizing atmo- 
sphere of obsequiousness—they gradually learn to take themselves 
at their private secretary’s valuation. Sir Edward Grey’s diplo- 
macy before the war, the invaluable assistance afforded to Ger- 
many throughout the war by the Foreign Office, the mismanage- 
ment of the blockade, which in some respects remains a farce 
despite all the protests in the Press and in Parliament, and the 
official falsehoods told on its behalf, his handling of Bulgaria and 
Greece, his general grovelling to “neutrals,” together with a 
hundred and one other follies, many of which are believed to 
have been inspired by his friend Haldane, gives us the measure 
of Sir Edward Grey’s fitness to guard the precious fruits of the 
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heroism and sacrifices of our Fighting Men. Sir Edward Grey was 
made a complete fool of by the enemy before the war and will 
be made a complete fool of in any negotiations, nor is there any 
one with authority to keep him straight. When he retires from 
Downing Street on the summons of the dry fly, his place is taken 
by another K.G., “ the Most Honourable the Marquess of Crewe.” 
Will it be seriously contended that K.G. No. 2 is more competent 
than K.G. No. 1 to confront Pan-Germans in Council? If stupid 
in some things the German superman is a past master in the art 
of bluffing, compared with whom the Americans are children. 
Our Ministers, on the other hand, are past masters in the art of 
being bluffed and blackmailed. 

When our Jellicoes and Beattys, our Robertsons and Haigs 
have done their work our affairs will relapse into the hands of 
the Greys, the Crewes, and the Asquiths, with Lord Haldane in 
the background or as amicus curie. Will any man or woman 
dare to come forward and say over their own signature that they 


_ are elated by this prospect and would feel comfortable under the 


auspices of such resolute, resourceful, determined men? Will 
“ Unionists,” not that Unionism has anything to do with it, aver 
that they would be satisfied if this business, upon which our 
whole future and the future of civilization depends, were taken 
out of the hands of the “ other side ” and entrusted to their own— 
if, for example, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Balfour 
entered the lists against the mendacious Bethmann-Hollweg, the 
redoubtable Falkenhayn, the vigorous Tirpitz, the plausible 
Billow? Should we be any better off if any variant of our 
Twenty-Two lawyers and debaters confronted any German 
variant ? If the Jellicoes, Beattys, Robertsons, and Haigs could 
only be asked to finish the job they have so well begun! This 
is dismissed as a “ Counsel of perfection.” A business of which 
they have no knowledge and fewer gifts must be left to Parlia- 
mentarians. That is the law of the Medes and Persians. Now 
that Lord Kitchener has been drowned, and Mr. Hughes has been 
got rid of, London is singularly destitute of personality. We 
have plenty of men, but no Man. 

Is it surprising that there should be acute anxiety wherever 
two or three patriots are gathered together concerning the perils 
of Premature Peace, which might be sprung upon us at any 
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moment by the “ Business as Usual ” section of Ministers, whom 
Sir John Simon described in the House of Commons as holding 
views “ indistinguishable ” from his own on Compulsory Service— 
though remaining in the Cabinet. This group has notoriously 
fought by day and night against the expansion of our Army, and, 
thanks in a large measure to them, we were hopelessly hung up 
during many months and the Offensive endangered. They may 
fail to save the enemy in war—events may prove too strong, the 
Allied fighting too good—but our Mugwumps doubtless hope to 
do something for him at the peace, and we may be sure that they 
are not idle, while our optimists bid us “ Trust Asquith.” The 
incursion of Mr. Hughes was most unpalatable to Mugwumpery, 
but ultimately the Australian Premier was got rid of, though not 
before he had left his mark on the Economic Conference of the 
Allies in Paris. However, that also has been shelved in the usual 
fashion. The Allied delegates unanimously approved a compre- 
hensive programme affording a fair prospect, if it was carried out, 
of keeping the Boche beaten. It was instantly adopted by the 
French Government. Mr. Asquith has referred it to a Committee 
consisting of persons of irreconcilable fiscal opinions who may be 
expected to exhaust themselves and waste endless time in thrash- 
ing out exploded controversies. As pointed out in previous 
numbers of the National Review there is reason to believe that 
the operative views of the Coalition upon trade, i.e. the views of 
the only part which counts, were expressed by Sir Hugh Bell in 
his historic address at the Political Economy Club (March 1, 1916), 
subsequently reprinted for general circulation so that we may all 
know exactly where we are. Sir Hugh Bell declared in terms 
that he had no wish to beat the Germans commercially—‘ WE 
OUGHT NOT TO CAPTURE GERMAN TRADE IF WE 
COULD.” 

Is it extravagant in the face of this confession of the inner 
mind of our cosmopolitan Cobdenites by Sir Hugh Bell, to ask 
whether Sir Hugh Bell’s friends in the Government seriously want 
to beat the Germans. Does it not justify all our apprehensions 
concerning Premature Peace? Besides the death of Lord 
Kitchener and the departure of Mr. Hughes, there is one other 
ominous incident, namely, the proposal to prolong the life of the 
present Long Parliament by yet another year. Doubtless the 
Premature Peace Party hope that this disfranchisement of the 
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nation might carry them comfortably over the Great Betrayal, 
against which, as we learnt to our cost from recent events, Unionist 
Ministers would be worse than useless wnless they be binged up 
from the outside. I would, therefore, suggest that all “ Ginger ” 
Committees should forthwith constitute themselves into Binging- 
up Committees, and that they should never relax their vigilance 
even for a single week-end. There should always be some one 
on the spot in London in a position and with power to act who 
would undertake to instantly apprise the public of any suspicious 
manceuvres in Downing Street. I may mention, as an instance 
of a week-end intrigue, the dangerous mission which was sent to 
G.H.Q. by the Vicar of Bray unbeknown to his colleagues at a 
critical moment last summer. Fortunately the missionary, who 
was as large as life, was spotted on a steamer and the gaff was 
blown. The little plot was frustrated, otherwise our strategy 
might have suffered. It was a very narrow shave. We shall 
have others ; the most private intrigue is the most dangerous, 
because it is secret and so rapidly develops to the point at which 
it becomes a question of Cabinet amour propre, whereupon all our 
Unionist simpletons, however strongly they disapprove, defend 
their acquiescence in the outrage by the formula, “Of course I 
hate this business as much as you do, but I can’t resign because 
Asquith might then resign, and that would break up the National 
Government.” Q.E.D. 

Such being the parlous plight to which our parliamentarians 
have reduced us, the man in the street has no option but to keep 
a sleepless eye on the man in the Cabinet, and to sedulously 
cultivate distrust. In fact, the man in the street must, so far as 
his circumstances permit, do the work of looking after the public 
interests for which he pays the Minister £100 a week. 

For yet another reason we must be specially watchful and 
suspicious just now. The autumn is always fruitful in surprise. 
This autumn is believed to be the appointed date when the Inter- 
national Jew, who has lain somewhat low of late, but has recently 
strengthened his grip on the Government, promised himself that 
he would go on the warpath, as there was a chance of doing a 
good turn to the beloved Fatherland, with whom, despite the 
solicitude of the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office, things 
have not gone too well of late. Indeed, unless the International 
Jew bustles up the Boche might conceivably be beaten, which 
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would never do. Finance works in wondrous ways, being inter- 
national rather than national—outside Germany.. Our finance, 
like many other departments, is honeycombed by International 
Jews, mainly of German extraction and mostly German at heart. 
It is only human nature that as all their ancestors dwelt beyond 
the Rhine, even the most naturalized among them should have 
a sneaking kindness for their own kindred, while several are out- 
and-out pro-Germans. 

Before the war the German Jew and some Jews who had not 
the excuse of being German, as well as Germans who were not 
Jews, had been allowed to become an wmperiwm in imperio in our 
midst, and at the fateful moment of 1914 (July 31—-August 1) 
they plainly showed their hand, throwing entire influence in 
favour of “ neutrality,’ which meant that Wilhelm II, their 
patron saint, would march on Paris and burn la ville lumiére 
while we looked on. Downing Street lay at their mercy, and only 
asked to be guided by them. In the autumn of 1914, after the 
Marne, the International Jew was preaching to our politicians 
the advantages of “a drawn war” to “our interests,” which 
provoked the natural inquiry, which is “ our.” 

The International Jew is now hoping to join hands with the 
Ministerial Mugwump, the professed sentimentalist and the 
Conscientious Objector, in engineering a Premature Peace—with 
the aid of the “ unseen hand ”—which would pave the way to 
the ultimate triumph of Pan-Germanism after a further spell of 
one-sided Free Trade. 

If the Hohenzollerns can extricate the German people from 
this “ frightful adventure ” without the war being carried into 
Germany, there is no hope of curing the Germans of their 
mania, as war would then always appear to them as the 
profitable game of “ Heads I win, tails I don’t lose.” On the 
one hand they would have the recollection of 1870 and the dis- 
memberment of France to encourage them, while 1914-1916 would 
live as a terrible ordeal in which, however, all the fighting, all the 
horrors, and most of the misery were confined to other countries. 
Whenever Germany’s hour sounded anew her people would be 
found ready to respond to leadership which had known how to 
make war so much more ruinous to any enemy than to the 
Fatherland. Tue Epitor 


A WELL-GROUNDED DEPENDENCE 


THE policy of England under Elizabeth is generally called ‘“‘ mer- 
cantile’’: the name does her policy something less than justice. 
I would rather call it national, since it was founded less upon the 
wealth than the strength and security of England. The merchant 
was supported as “the steward of the kingdom’s stock”; he 
“found a vent”’ for English cloth, and supplied the kingdom with 
“treasure.” But the policy of England was something more than 
this, something greater. It was to have “‘ at home a well-grounded 
dependence’; it was that England should no longer “ stand to 
the courtesy of strangers.” It was, in short, to produce within 
the kingdom the essentials of national life. 

We see this policy grow as much naturally as by design out 
of the circumstances. And especially we find it growing out of 
that “ noble and rich commodity,” English cloth. 

Cloth, let us remember, was now the staple trade of England. 
There had been a time when the staple trade of England was 
mainly wool, a time when England was “the wool farm of the 
Hansa.’ For hundreds of years it had been the policy of the 
National Party in England to “ drape ” English wool into English 
cloth, and to market English cloth in English ships. There is 
no other commodity, says Hakluyt, “that may set so many 
poor subjects on work, . . . that doth bring in so much treasure, 
and so much enrich the merchant, and so much employ the Navie 
of this realm as this commodity of our wool doth.” * Therefore, 
“ample and full vent of this noble and rich commodity is it that 
the commonweale of this realme doth require.” 

Here then is one main line of Elizabethan policy, to drape 
English wool and find a vent for English cloth, not only to “ bring 
in treasure ” and to “‘ employ the Navie,” but to set “ many poor 
subjects on work.” Any injury to the English cloth trade threw 

* Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. v, p. 231 et seg. 
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the whole realm into confusion—“ to the spoil,” as Hakluyt says 
“* of the merchant, of the clothier, and of the breeder of the wool, 
and to the turning to bag and wallet of the infinite number of 
poor people employed in clothing in several degrees of labour 
here in England.” 

When we remember that it was the interest of Flanders to 
prevent Englishmen from draping their wool, and the interest 
of the Hanseatic League to prevent English from selling their 
cloth, we begin to perceive the origin of the various lines of Eng- 
land’s foreign policy. 

The story of our English woollen industry is so important to 
our subject that I may be forgiven for saying a little more upon it. 
It was the national industry, and yet it had been borrowed from 
Flanders. Edward III had rendered this great service to England ; 
he had planted Flemish weavers. ‘“‘ The King and State,” says 
Fuller, “ began now to grow sensible of the great gain the Nether- 
lands got by our English wool, in memory whereof the Duke of 
Burgundy not long after instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
wherein indeed the Fleece was ours, the Golden theirs, so vast 
their emolument by the trade of clothing. Our King, therefore, 
resolved, if possible, to reduce the trade to his own country, who 
as yet were ignorant of that art, as knowing no more what to do 
with their wool than the sheep that wear it, as to any artificial 
and curious drapery, their best cloths then being no better than 
friezes, such their coarseness for want of skill in their making. 
But soon after followed a great alteration. . . .” * 

By the plantation of what Fuller calls ‘‘ Dutch men,” England 
got “this treasury of foreigners.” It was a gradual process 
carried on through centuries; even in Elizabeth’s time many 
“Dutch men ” were brought over for the “ heightening of the 
manufacturers to a higher perfection.” These latest immigrants 
were settled mainly in the East. Their branch of the industry 
was called “the New Drapery,” and they were appropriate 
subjects for a church history, since they were obstinate Non- 
conformists. 

But in the meantime I desire only to point out in passing that 
while it was Elizabethan policy to secure that the control of trade 
should be in English hands, an exception was made for foreigners 

* The Church History of Britain, edition 1655, pp. 110-142. 
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who could teach her people either a new manufacture or the 
heightening of an old. 

A famous Dutch statesman, writing only a little later, sets 
forth the Naturalization Policy of Elizabeth : 


“ And tho,” says Jan de Witt, “the Protestant merchants, by reason of the great 
peace and good situation of England, would have most inclined to settle there, yet were 
they discouraged from coming into a country where there were no city-excises or imposts 
on lands, or any other taxes equally charging all, whether inhabitants or strangers, but 
heavy Taxes and Customs laid on all goods imported and exported, by which foreigners 
and their children and grandchildren, according to the laws of the land, must pay 
double as much as the natural English: Yea, in the subsidies of Parliament, which 
extend to perpetuity on foreigners and their children, they must pay double assessment, 
besides which all strangers are excluded from their guilds and halls of trade and 
manufactures, so that none have the freedom there to work, either as journeyman or 
master workman, save in that whereof the inhabitants are ignorant.” * 


Here then we arrive at an excellent national policy as regards 
foreigners: they are only to be admitted for the improvement 
of the national industry. And I find it stated elsewhere that 
when they were so admitted they were forced to employ English 
apprentices in order that their secrets might be learnt by 
Englishmen. 

Cloth, then, was an imported industry, which it was Elizabethan 
policy to bring to greater strength and perfection. England 
felt herself strong in her cloth industry ; her wool was the best ; 
her labour was cheap; her falling rivers gave cheap power for 


her looms. 
Thus Hakluyt, writing of the year 1582: 


“The wools being natural, and excellent colours for dyeing . . . here also natural, 
in all the art of clothing then we want one only special thing. For in this so temperate 
a climate our people may labour the year throughout ... and the people of this 
realm by the great and blessed abundance of victual are cheaply fed, and therefore 
may afford their labour cheap. And where the clothiers in Flanders by the flatness 
of their rivers cannot make walk-mills (fulling-mills) for their cloths, but are forced to 
thicken and dress all their cloths by the foot and by the labour of men, whereby 
their cloths are raised to a higher price, we of England have in all shires stores 
of mills upon falling rivers, and these rivers being in temperate zones are not dried 
up in summer with drought and heat as the rivers be in Spain and hotter regions, 
nor frozen up in winter as all the rivers be in all the North regions of the world, so as 
our mills may go and work at all times, and dress cloths cheaply. Then we have also 
for scouring our cloths earths and clays, as Walker’s clay and the clay of Oberne, 
little inferior to soap in scouring and in thicking. Then also have we some reasonable 
store of alum and copporas here made for dyeing, and people to spin and to do the rest 
of all the labours we want not. So as there wanteth if colours might be brought in and 


* The True Interest and Political Maxims of the Republick of Holland and West- 
Friesland, written by Jan de Witt and other great men in Holland (London, 1702), 
p- 52. 
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made natural but only oil; the want whereof if any man could devise to supply at the 
full with anything that might become natural in this realm, he ... might deserve 
immortal fame in this our Commonwealth.” * 


This pleasant little pastoral of English cloth is taken, I should 
say, from a letter written by Hakluyt to one of our Merchant 
Adventurers, the “ principal factor at Constantinople.” Hakluyt 
charges him to discover all the secrets of the Turkish cloth trade. 
He is to send samples of Turkey-dyed cloth to the Dyers’ Hall ; 
he is to take with him an “ apt young man” brought up in the 
art of dyeing, or to bring home skilled Turkish dyers and weavers 
in silk and wool, even if in doing so he has to bribe “ some great 
Bashaw ” or “ insinuate yourself” into the favour of the French 
Ambassador (then the chief foreign power in Constantinople). 
He is to learn all the secrets of Turkish dyeing “ be they of herbs, 
simple or compound, be they plants, barks, woodberries, seeds, 
grains, or mineral matter, or what else soever.” If “anile that 
coloureth blue’ is compounded of a herb, he must get the seeds 
or roots, so that it may become a “ natural commodity of this 
realm.” “ For thus was woad brought into this realm, and came 
to good perfection, to the great loss of the French, our old enemies.” 
Saffron had also been brought into England in this way, and there 
were hopes that ‘“‘ sumack, the plant wherewith the most excellent 
blacks be dyed in Spain,” might also be naturalized. The 
naturalization of all dyes was most important “to the benefit 
of this realm.” There was “a wood called logwood or Palo 
Campechio,” which was cheap “and yieldeth a glorious blue,” 
but “our workmen cannot make it sure.” He must therefore 
“endeavour earnestly ” to discover the secret. There was also 
a certain seed called sesamum grown in Egypt and imported into 
Italy. It yielded oil, and might possibly prosper in this realm. 

If, however, any of these dyes could not be grown in England, 
our merchants might have them planted in some other foreign 
country of suitable climate. “ For if a commodity that is to be 
had of mere necessity be in one hand, it is dearly purchased.” 
What Hakluyt would have thought of an England content to 
depend altogether upon one possible enemy country for its dyes 
we need not trouble to speculate. 

The Factor must make himself master of the English woollen 


* Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. v, p. 236. 
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industry before he leaves England, so that he might know how to 
modify our manufacture to suit Turkish tastes: “In England 
we are in our clothing trade to frame ourselves according to the 
desires of foreign nations, be it that they desire thick or thin, 
broad or narrow, long or short.” 

But there was one “ proviso always,” 


“that our cloth pass out with as much labour of our people as may be, wherein great 
consideration ought to be had, for (if vent might so admit it) as it were the greatest 
madness in the world for us to vent our wool not clothed, so were it madness to vent 
our wool in part or in the whole turned into broadcloth, if we might vent the same in 
kersies. For there is great difference in profit to our people between the clothing of 
a sack of wool in the one and the like sack of wool in the other, of which I wish the 
merchant of England to have as great care as he may for the universal benefit of the 
poor. And the turning of a sack of wool into bonnets is better than both, ete. And 
also not to carry out of the realm any cloth white, but dyed if it may be, that the subjects 
of this realm may take as much benefit as is possible, and rather to seek the vent of the 
clothes dyed with the natural colours of England than such as be dyed with foreign 
colours.” 

Here we have a national policy in the woollen industry. Cloth 
is to be sold rather than wool; finished cloth rather than unfinished ; 
the more highly worked cloths rather than the simpler fabrics ; 
dyed rather than undyed; and dyed with English rather than 
with foreign colours. And all with the object “ that the subjects 
of this realm may take as much benefit as is possible.” 

And we see this policy of Hakluyt’s letter translated into 
numberless statutes and acts of the Privy Council. Thus, for 
example, alum is necessary to the dressing and dyeing of cloth. 
The Medici had possessed almost a monopoly of alum—giving a 
great advantage to the Florentine weaver. The alum used for 
English cloth had come from Italy and Germany—a danger 
from the national point of view. Consequently we find many 
references to the search for English alum in our Elizabethan 


archives. Thus under June 1565*: 


“ Indenture between Cornelius de Vos on the one part, and others on the part of the 
Queen, for the working of all manner of mines or ores of alum, copperas, or the ‘ liquors ’ 
of them, specially within the Isle of Wight.” 

Or, again, James Lord Mountjoy writes to Cecil from Poole 
on May 22, 1566, thanking him for sending Dr. Julio, and reporting 
progress of the mineral, copperas, and alum works.t And so it 
goes on throughout the reign until the alum industry is established 
in Yorkshire, and English cloth made secure in this respect. 


* Cal. State Papers Dom. (1547-1580), p. 253. + Ibid., p. 272. 
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Wool-cards are another essential of the woollen industry. 
They had been imported from Flanders, and made of German 
brass-wire—another dangerous dependency. But this brings us 
into the great enterprise of metal production, for wool-cards being 
made of brass-wire, latten and zinc and copper must be found 
and worked, and these were German secrets time out of mind. 

“ Mining,” says Janssen * “ is an essentially German art, and the German methods 

have been copied by all other nations. . . . It was a German who discovered the veins of 
ore in Scotland, and taught the Scotch the science of mining. In the year 1452 the 
King of England imported miners from Weissen, Austria, and Bohemia to work the 
Royal mines.” 
Members of the Hanseatic League had farmed the tin mines of 
Cornwall as far back as the time of the Black Prince. And when 
Elizabeth required brass for wool-combs and ordnance she had to 
look to Germany for experts. 

The Héchstetters I might describe as the Metallgesellschaft of 
the sixteenth century. They were a numerous tribe whose head- 
quarters were Augsburg. They had subjected the copper and 
silver mines of the Tyrol to what Janssen calls “a most wasteful 
and oppressive exploitation.” They had in fact worked out many 
of their mines, and they had got into certain other little troubles. 
Thus, for example, Ambrose Héchstetter had tried to make a 
corner in quicksilver. “He had,” says Janssen, “ bought up 
quicksilver to the amount of 200,000 florins, but he lost the third 
part of it, because in the meanwhile large quantities of the article 
were found in Spain and Hungary.” Like some modern financiers 
he had “ put on the semblance of being a good Christian,” with 
the result that “not only princes and noblemen, but peasants, 
farmers, and servants placed their money with this merchant.” 
“Numbers of farm servants and others”—so writes Clemens 
Sender of Augsburg—‘‘ who did not possess more than ten florins, 
lent it out to him, thinking it would be in safe keeping, and that 
they should receive a yearly percentage.” .Janssen makes the 
pensive comment upon this human little story that “the Town 
Council built a prison for debtors on the occasion of Héchstetter’s 
bankruptcy.” 

Whether these little troubles had anything to do with the 
migration of the Héchstetters, I do not know; but certain it is 


* History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, by Johannes Janssen 
(London, 1896), vol. ii, p. 38 e¢ seg. 
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that we find them busily employed under Cecil. Joachim Héch- 
stetter, the spendthrift son of Ambrose of quicksilver fame, “ often 
spent from 5000 to 10,000 florins on one banquet, and gambled 
away at other times, ten, twenty, or thirty thousand florins.” 
We may take it that when Ambrose was put in the new prison, 
son Joachim was glad enough to leave Augsburg. Joachim 
turns up in Scotland in the year 1526 as head of a group of Germans 
and Dutchmen who receive a grant for forty-three years of all 
gold and silver mines. “ By 1531,’ as we are not surprised to 
hear, “it was necessary to pay the passages of the miners to their 
homes.” *” 

Daniel Héchstetter may possibly have been a son of Joachim. 
We hear of Daniel Hochstetter in England as early as September 
10, 1564, when he goes into partnership with Thomas Thurland, 
“for working mines and minerals in certain parts of the realm.” + 
This was, in fact, a reconstruction of the “ corporation for working 
mines in England ” formed by the Queen as early as 1561, when 
Her Majesty signed an indenture with John Steynbergh and 
Thomas Thurland. The company in due course developed into 
the ‘‘ Society of the Mines Royal,” closely related with the Mineral 
and Battery Works started about the same time. I grieve to 
say that not only had the miners to be smuggled in from Germany 
by Gresham,{ but half the capital had to be raised in Germany. 
The Elizabethans are not altogether happy about these Germans. 
Hoéchstetter and his workmen are suspected of obstructing the 
search for “‘ calamine stone ”—the Elizabethan name for the ore 
out of which spelter is refined; at another time the English 
shareholders complain that the profits are also absorbed by 
Héchstetter “and by none other.” The work of prospecting 
was costly, but Cecil kept the Germans in money. 


“It is joyful news,” writes Héchstetter to Alderman Duckett, “that Mayster 
Secretary (Cecil) hath shown himself so friendly and forward in this our work of our 
mineral, and that his money hath been so ready . . . in the works of the mines there 
must be no want of money.§ 


But the object with Cecil was something of which Héch- 
stetter’s sordid soul did not dream. 


* W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720, vol. ii, p. 407. 

t Cal. State Papers Dom. (1547-1580), p. 244. 

} Ibid. (1547-1580). Under September 1566 we find a bond of Sir Thomas 
Gresham to John Fugger as security for payment to John Steynbergh for sending 
twenty German miners to England. § Ibid., xxxix, 57 (April 23, 1566). 
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“* Great cost,” the Council writes to Lord Scrope in June 1559, “‘ has been bestowed 
upon the copper works of the Royal mines near Keswick, far above any commodity 
that has come to the Company by them; for their desire was that Her Majesty and 
the realm might be served with that commodity to make ordnance rather than stand 
to the courtesy of strangers who served the realm as they pleased.” * 


and W. R. Scott, speaking of these two mining companies,} shows 
the national plan that underlay the whole undertaking. 

“ At first sight it would seem that its operations—namely, the 
making of brass and wire—were disconnected, but this was 
not so in reality, since both were used in the production of wool- 
cards. What is more striking is the existence in this undertaking 
of an “integrated industry.” It owned “calamine mines” in 
Somersetshire. Thence the ore was conveyed to Nottingham or 
London (the company had brass factories at both places), copper. 
was purchased from the Mines Royal Society, and brass was made. 
In Monmouthshire the company was possessed of iron mines, 
whence it obtained ore to make “ osmond iron,” which was 
drawn into wire. Finally the wire, whether of iron or brass, was 
used in the manufacture of wool-cards.” f 

But more important even than wool-cards, the brass was made 
into ordnance. At the beginning of the reign the Imperial Power 
controlled munitions, save for a small proportion made in England. 
We might trace this dependence through the archives. Thus, 
for example, a paper without date of the reign of Mary § gives a 
list of powder and other munitions bought abroad, “ for trans- 
mission whereof license is to be demanded of the King of Spain.” 
On August 1, 1552, Sir Peter Hoby writes to Cecil that ‘“ Mr. 
Damsell requires money for the King’s gunpowder at Antwerp,” 
and in the early years of Elizabeth there are numberless entries 
concerning “arms, armour and munitions to be provided by Sir 
Thomas Gresham,” then the Queen’s agent at Antwerp. The realm, 
in fact, ‘“‘ stood to the courtesy of strangers ” to such a degree that 
an independent political policy could hardly be followed. 

* State Papers Dom. E1., cclxxi, 40. 

+ Joint Stock Companies to 1720, vol. i, p. 39. 

} The manufacture of wool-cards was a key industry, on which the whole woollen 
industry depended, as the electrical industry on magnetos, or the textile industry on 
dyes. To encourage the industry Cecil gave a monopoly of the manufacture to the 
Battery Works, and even forbade the repair of old wool-cards in order to encourage the 
purchase of new. So successful were these methods that in 1597 an Act could be passed 


for the total prohibition of the importation of wool-cards. 
§ Mary Dom.., vol. xiv, 14. 
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‘* Supplies of saltpetre and sulphur for gunpowder, and of iron and copper for ord- 
nance,” says Dr. Cunningham, “ could only be procured through ports that were con- 
trolled by prospective enemies; there is no wonder that the Spaniards should have 
contemptuously calculated that it would be an easy matter to conquer England, because 
she lacked armour.” * 

This was a main object of the presence of the Héchstetters, 
the search for calamine stone, the smelting of latten, on which 
Cecil kept so close and careful an eye. For this reason he coaxed 
over German experts, supplied them with capital, and protected 
the infant industries by patents, monopolies, tariffs, and pro- 
hibitions. And Cecil had his reward. By the end of the reign 
he had so well grounded a dependence in the matter of ordnance 
that the Spaniards were actually trying to smuggle English cannon 
into Spain. In 1591 they were offering 19s. to 22s. a hundredweight 
for English ordnance, “ and a pension of forty ducats a month for 
life to the man who would smuggle them over.” + Thus in his old 
age the great Burghley might lean back and rub his hands over the 
“ well-grounded dependence ” of England. 

I have gone into this matter of metal in some detail because 
it is a useful example of how one industry hangs upon another. 
Wool-cards were the key industry of the woollen industry, and 
they required brass for their manufacture. The profits from the 
sale of wool-cards gave the means for carrying further the manu- 
facture of ordnance. Moreover in the manufacture of wool- 
cards the drawing of wire was essential, and thus incidentally 
England established her wire industry. 

“The United Battery and Wire Company,” says a pamphleteer, “ by joining their 
long heads and purses together have first, after much puzzling and botching, brought 
the art of making brass-wire to such perfection as to undermine and almost totally 
exclude importation thereof from Holland and Germany.” ¢ 

We might trace this policy of a “ well-grounded dependence ” 
by taking up any single commodity, and following it through the 
State Papers of the reign. Gunpowder might furnish another 
example. The Imperial ports controlled the supply both of sul- 
phur and saltpetre. As late as 1595 we hear of ten Merchant 
Adventurers procuring supplies of “ saltpetre and powder” from 
the port of Stade, which had been bribed to betray the interests 


* The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, by W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D., vol. i, p. 57. 

f Cunningham, ibid. ; also Cal. State Papers Dom. Hl., ccxliv, 116. 

} A Brief Essay on the Copper and Brass Manufactures of England (London, 1712), p. 5» 
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of the Empire, and “ underhand by Sir Francis Vere with the 
merchants of Amsterdam.” * But as early as March 1561 the 
Queen had concluded an agreement with one Gerard Honrick, 
“a German captain who undertakes the making of saltpetre,” + 
and all through the reign we find evidence that the saltpetre 
men are busy refining the earthen floors of cowsheds and stables 
to extract that villainous commodity. So with salt, necessary 
to the fishing industry, which had hitherto been got from France 
and Germany. In 1563 Gaspar Seelar, a German, and in 1565 
Francis Berty, a Frenchman, were given grants to make salt in 
England. 

And we find Cecil busying himself with all the furniture of 
ships, so as to be independent of the Baltic, growing timber, hemp 
and flax, planting a colony of Flemish linen-weavers at Stamford 
in order to furnish the Navy with sail-cloth.t There is, in fact, no 
industry then known which he does not either plant or encourage, 
so determined is he to make England independent and secure by this 
national policy of a well-grounded dependence on home production. 

Here, then, is the national policy on which England’s greatness 
was founded, a policy of independence, a policy of strength, not 
a policy of wealth and of cheapness merely. And to this policy 
we must return if we are to hand down the noble heritage received 
from our forefathers to our children as their secure possession. 


Ian D. Cotvin 


* Cal. State Papers Dom. El., ccliii, 103. Naples was another source of supply. 

¢ Ibid., xvi, 30. 

t Dr. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times, pp. 65 and 83. 


“THE ‘“BERNADOTTE’ SAILS FOR 
NEWFOUNDLAND” 


THERE is a great fascination about a seaport town. It does not 
matter how small it is, how quiet, how sleepy, there is always 
life and romance to be found there. It is the starting-point for 
adventure. It is the threshold of another life, the life of the sea 
and her servants; the link with a whole new series of experiences 
and emotions which are happening out there on the sea. There 
are ships returning home from far voyages; there are fishing- 
boats coming in with the morning’s catch, deck and rigging and 
crew all silver with the scales; there are boats hoisting up sails 
and going out, each embarking on her own little adventure ; 
there is the gaunt old wreck piled up on the rocks outside the 
harbour mouth; at night there is the light out on the point, 
flashing its yellow beam round and round across the dark water. 
And there is the life going on round about the harbour: the 
hammering, the clanking, the hauling of ropes, the nets spread 
out to dry, the small boy fishing patiently over the quayside. 
And there are the lads, eager and tanned, idling in the lee of a 
hauled-up boat with a group of girls in the evening. And there 
are the old men, grizzled and bent, who in their day were lads 
eager for love and life, who have lived out their lives on the sea, 
and come back to finish them on the quayside, within sound of 
the murmur of the waves. And always there is the sea, different 
at every minute of the day; sleeping, brooding, fretting, raging, 
at high tide, at low tide, coming in, going out, coming in, going 
en 

To-day I was wandering about the little port of Fécamp, 
reading the names of the ships, sniffing the good tarry smells, 
and watching the cargoes loading and unloading, when I came 
on a little crowd collected beside a great ship, which lay with her 
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sails hoisted, ready to leave. The crowd was strung along the 
edge of the quay—old people, women, and children for the most 
part—talking across the foot or two of water to the men on the 
deck below. A fussy and impatient little tug, squatting low in 
the water, with her beak in the air like an angry duck, blew off 
steam at intervals as she hung on alongside. The crew were 
arriving from all directions, carrying queer-shaped bundles and 
parcels. Every now and then in the crowd a man would say 
good-bye, kissing parents and wife and children, and, with a 
hand on a rope, vault down on to the deck. No ceremonious 
treading of gangways, or inspecting of passports and tickets on 
this voyage. When you were ready, you jumped on board over 
the bulwarks, scrambling as best you could over the chasm of 
far green water below. And if you had had a last few glasses 
with your friends at the estammmet yonder, the best you could 
was often a perilous and ungraceful performance, greeted with 
roars of unsympathetic laughter from your shipmates already on 
board. 

I inquired of an old man standing near me what was the 
meaning of this stir and bustle of departure. He had eyes blue 
as the sea, set deep in his head, and his face was shiny and brown 
and lined like old carved wood. “Ah, c’est la Bernadotte, 
madame,” said he. ‘‘ Dans dix minutes elle part pour la Terre 
Neuve. Et 1la-bas, c’est mon fils!”” He pointed out a broad- 
shouldered lad in sea-boots and an orange canvas shirt open at 
the neck, who was busy over some ropes on the deck. 

In a few minutes we were intimate friends, and I had been 
introduced to his wife—a wrinkled dame with a white starched 
and tucked muslin cap tied under her chin. [I learnt all about 
the Bernadotte, the life-history and reputation of her master and 
each of her crew, and how she was just going off on her eight 
months’ voyage to Newfoundland to fish for cod. Eight months! 
A big slice out of a man’s year, with perhaps a wife and children 
at home. A bigger slice still out of a woman’s year—waiting and 
looking out to sea. . . . And always the possibility of a gale or 
a shoal. . . . No wonder there were wet eyes and trembling lips 
on that quay-side. But that was their life. It had to be like 
that. Que voulez-vous ? That is how they live, these Normandy 
folk. Every spring the fleet, fifty or more strong, sets sail from 
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this little port of Fécamp for the far waters of Newfoundland. 
March or April sees them go. They disappear into the west, and 
no word is heard of them more until, in October or November, 
up over the horizon come their sails, and all the townspeople 
line the breakwater, waving them home as they come sailing 
into the harbour. 

And much more I heard: how this year, of the fleet of “ Terre- 
Neuviers,” twenty-five had not sailed, because their crews were 
away fighting dans les tranchées; how on board the ship were 
tons of salt, in which, as they were caught, the cod were salted 
and preserved; how the patron came from Yport, along there 
beyond the point, and was a good man, “ Mais dur, dur!.. .” 
This from the mother, interrupted by the old man’s impatient : 
“Ah! mais, madame, les jeunes gens, ils ont besoin de ga !—moi 
aussi, quand j’étais garcon. .. .” The story rambled on. 

Presently the old couple turned to have a few more words 
with their son, who climbed on to the bulwarks and stood there 
poised, holding on to the rigging with one bare brown arm, and 
reaching across for a last squeeze of his mother’s hand. 

While they talked, I walked along the quay beside the whole 
length of the Bernadotte, gazing with delight at the grace of her 
lines, the massive strength of her timbers, the whiteness of her 
sides and masts—new-painted and gleaming like ivory, the streak 
of emerald and blue along her water-line. . . . 

How beautiful she was! Is there any sight in the world so 
beautiful as a great sailing-ship riding on the water, her bow 
proudly reared in the air, her stern settled on the water like a 
sea bird at home in her element; her great masts soaring aloft, 
one, two, three of them, springing out of her deck, huge-girthed 
and immovable as great forest trees, and tapering up and up, 
until they are but silver lances spearing the blue sky. What a 
feeling of power and majesty, of mighty force and high-mettled 
courage she gives you! What cunning shaping of curves, what 
subtle play of forces and countering of strains you feel, working 
together to drive her undaunted against all the winds of the world 
to wherever her goal raay lie. And the amazing intricacy of ropes 
and rigging! Strung from her masts and yards like a bunch of 
wind-blown cobwebs, and yet each with its part to play, vital, 
necessary. .. . The nerves communicating to the highest spar 
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or topmast, the will that controls the whole. And her sails: 
patched and seamed, weather-tinted to a thousand shades of 
tawny brown, all set to the last inch of canvas, but hanging loose 
and idle, for the wind had dropped, and outside the harbour the 
sea lay like glass in the evening sun. 

As I gazed at the dizzy masts, I wondered what it would be 
like to be ordered up there aloft in an icy north-easter, with the 
gale screaming through the rigging, to reef a thrashing topsail, 
a knot in a rope for all foothold above that giddy abyss. Or to 
be sent out to the farthest end of a staggering, reeling bowsprit, 
buried under tons of green water at every plunge, to make fast 
some stay carried away... . 

And yet—that is life. Life, elemental and primitive, as we 
on shore seldom come up against it. A life of physical struggle, 
of direct battle with the elements, clean and simple, uncomplicated 
by questions of morality, of sordid expediency, of cynical com- 
promise. In that fight the enemy is out in the open. The issues 
are plain. Either you reef your topsail or the ship goes to the 
bottom and you with it, and that’s the end of it. 

Presently I noticed a stir going through the crowd. The 
little tug gave a series of ear-splitting shrieks, which echoed round 
the harbour and away up into the town, and began to churn up 
the water as she moved off. Two men in the crowd—one young 
and fair-bearded, the other old and grey—kissed affectionately 
on both cheeks, and the young one jumped on board, followed 
by the last few members of the crew. The captain went to the 
wheel and shouted directions. Some men started to cast off the 
huge hawsers which moored the ship to the quay; others on 
board hauled at ropes and made them fast. Finally, the great 
ship began slowly, insensibly, to move out into the harbour, those 
on the quay shouting last words as long as she was within earshot, 
and then waving handkerchiefs and caps. Close to me, a dark- 
haired girl with the sad eyes of a Madonna, stood holding up her 
baby—a mite of a year old—to watch the ship move away. She 
wore no hat, as is the custom here, and her hair was coiled in 
great shining bands round her head. As she stood there clasping 
the baby, its little face pressed against her own cheek, I heard 
her say: “Envois donc un baiser & la Terre Neuve!” and 
obediently and gravely the baby kissed its little brown fist at 
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the departing ship. They turned to go, and the mother’s eyes 
were swimming with tears. 

Hight months! . . . Eight months! ... 

An hour later, in a riot of gold and crimson, the sun was just 
sinking below the horizon. Spread straight across the sea into 
the west lay a shining pathway, shimmering in the evening light, 
down which, like a queen, moved a tall ship with every sail set, 
her masts and rigging outlined sharp against the glow beyond. 

Half an hour later, in the purple haze along the horizon there 
hung a shadowy form, like a little dark moth poised on the edge 
of the world. It was the Bernadotte. A few minutes later and 
there was nothing but the sea and the twilight.* 


IRENE ROBERTS 


* Since the above was written, the following appeared in the Daily Mail of May 7: 

“ An official communiqué announces that the French fishing vessel Bernadotte has 
been sunk in the Atlantic by a submarine at a point distant 240 miles from the nearest 
land. The survivors reached Liverpool yesterday. They state that they were left 
in mid-ocean in open boats, without provisions. On the sixth day a cabin boy went 
mad after drinking sea-water, and the others had to hold him down to prevent him 
from jumping overboard. 

“ Eighteen of the survivors of the Bernadotte were in another boat, and up till the 
present no news has been received of them.” 


OUR WOUNDED 
SPHAGNUM MOSS AS A DRESSING 


Srupents of Military Surgery must contemplate with bated 
breath the prospects of the next six months of the war. 

Including all the combatants, there are some thirty millions of 
men who will, in that period, be more or less exposed to the 
hazard of accidents, diseases, and wounds. The crisis of the 
contest has now been reached, the stake has to be won or lost, 
and nothing which our minds can at present conceive will delay 
or avert the price which has to be paid for the decision. It is 
the cost incurred by some of the nations of the world by reason 
of their ambitions on the one hand, and their unpreparedness on 
the other. 

From the published statistics of the war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, the Crimean War, the Franco- 
German War, the Russo-Turkish War, and others, it may be 
confidently inferred that one-half of those engaged in the conflict 
will be exposed to death or disablement from wounds, apart 
altogether from those incapacitated by disease. 

The same statistics lead us to conclude that of the wounded 
somewhere about 20 per cent. will be killed, against some 80 
per cent. who will require surgical aid, and that both together 
will amount to 12 to 15 per cent. of the men engaged. 

When we apply these figures and statistics, it may be said 
that in the coming months of the war, of the armies in the field 
(30,000,000) there will be about one-half (15,000,000) in the 
firing-line. Of the latter, a minimum of—say—10 per cent. 
(1,500,000) will be wounded and stand in need of surgical assistance. 
That number includes British, French, Russians, Italians, Germans, 
Austrians, Turks, Serbians, Bulgarians, and others may be included. 
They will all have to be attended to, either by those of their 
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own nation or side, or by the side which conquers in the case of 
an advance. Humanity requires that every possible provision 
be made for all of them. 

We believe that the above are the very smallest figures which 
have to be anticipated, and if they are correct, we in these islands 
ought to be prepared to deal with a quarter of a million, at the 
very least, of our own wounded, and to offer besides what help 
we can to a vast number more for whom we have not nationally 
to be responsible. 

Such a task is not beyond our powers, though it will require 
the co-operation of the civil population with the military 
medical authorities, and even then will be no easy one, but one 
which will strain every nerve and demand every resource. 

Sir Edward Ward’s admirable scheme for utilizing and co- 
ordinating all the voluntary organizations scattered throughout 
the country beyond those, such as the British Red Cross Society, 
Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, etc., which were previously 
recognized by the War Office, was instituted in order that no 
effort might be lost by needless diffusion. The scheme has infused 
greater life and power into the benevolent activities of the com- 
munity, and was inspired by Sir Edward Ward, the Director- 
General of Voluntary Organizations, whose tact and ability in 
carrying it out have been beyond praise. 

A word upon the organization of the scheme, before considering 
its special bearing on the provision for the wounded of the coming 
months. Its inception and wise administration have converted 
chaos into cosmos. Any natural suspicions and jealousies of the 
pre-existing and other organizations have been so judiciously 
handled that they have been smoothed away, and nearly all of 
them who at first opposed or doubted the scheme have cordially 
fallen in, or are about to fall in, with it, so that, more than any 
other, it has fused them into a complete and gigantic supplementary 
National Organization for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, for 
providing and allotting comforts to our Navy and Armies, and 
for ministering to the necessities of our Allies. No matter where 
a want is experienced, when it is found out, or when an application 
is made, the requisition to meet it goes forth, with the minimum 
of delay, to whatever society or group of workers is most able 
to meet it; from the central “ Pool” the defect is made good, 
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and the “Pool” supplied with the particular articles required 
to replenish its stores. Its wisdom and judgment are trusted by 
all, its advice is sought in all matters of doubt, and is given with 
a courtesy and thoughtful consideration of conflicting interests 
which is deeply appreciated among all the voluntary workers 
throughout the whole of the kingdom. Never was a public 
department conducted with less of red tape or more of instant 
efficiency. 

In the matter with which this article deals, Sir Edward’s 
Scheme for Voluntary Organizations promises to be the only 
agency capable of fully meeting the demands for assistance to 
the wounded with which we are at the present moment face to 
face. At least, it is probably to it, as much as to any other, 
that we must look for the power to face the crisis. 

It will naturally be asked, How is the immense mass of surgical 
dressings for such multitudes to be provided ? 

Although we possess no exact statistics bearing on the point, 
it may safely be concluded that the average minimum number of 
dressings per man which will be required is at the very least 
thirty. Now dressings, next to food, drink, and clothing, are the 
prime necessaries for wounded men—more so than transport, 
shelter, or beds—and must claim precedence. What supply of 
them then will be called for? We may reckon that 45,000,000, 
or it may be something like 100,000,000, of dressings will have to 
be provided within the next six months. 

Where are they to come from? The materials of which they 
are made have to be considered, and the workers to prepare them 
equally so. 

Such workers as are engaged in the various benevolent societies 
are already pretty fully taxed; and it seems likely enough that 
the brunt of the supply will fall on the societies affiliated to Sir 
Edward’s scheme, and on every other individual who can be 
induced to spare time, work, or money to aid them. 

The materials for dressings, such as gauze, cotton-wool, and 
the like, are already somewhat difficult to obtain, and are con- 
stantly increasing in price. 

Is it possible that an abundant, inexpensive, and satisfactory 
substitute can be found? The one most likely to fulfil all require- 
ments is the common Sphagnum Moss. Itis a soft and suitable 
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species of moss which grows in inexhaustible abundance in the 
wet moors and mosses of Great Britain, nearly everywhere, is 
easily collected during the warmer months, and can readily be 
prepared for use without the aid of special skill or appliances. 
Its employment was first suggested, if my memory serves me, 
at or shortly after the Franco-German War, but it subsequently 
dropped out of consideration owing to other materials being then 
easily obtained in sufficient quantities. Mr. Cathcart, the Senior 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, has, during the 
existing war, revived its use, and written illuminating articles in 
the medical Press concerning it. He has experimented with it 
so as to show its valuable properties as a surgical dressing, and 
established a factory in Edinburgh for preparing dressings from it. 

Mainly through Mr. Cathcart’s influence, and under the auspices 
of the Director-General of Voluntary Organizations, the collection 
and preparation of Sphagnum Moss into suitable dressings is 
spreading through the kingdom. In many quarters working 
parties are collecting the moss and forwarding it to the centres 
where it is made into dressings and sent onwards to the surgical 
establishments of ourselves and our Allies, where it is increasingly 
used. The landed proprietors in the counties lend their approval 
to this collection of the moss, and one may mention the sanction 
given to its gatherers by His Majesty the King and by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal on their estates in the mountains 
at the head of the valley of the Dee in Aberdeenshire. 

The Sphagnum Moss is easily recognized, and samples of it 
are sent on demand to intending collectors. In the mossy parts 
of the moors and mountains, its rich variety of colours—white, 
yellow, tender green, brown, and crimson—all intermingled in 
prismatic tufts of beauty, attract the eye even in winter; but it 
is to the summer and autumn that the collector must trust for 
laying up the stores required against the winter, when daylight is 
short, and the icy-cold winds render the work of gathering dangerous 
save to the strongest and hardiest. 

The collector pulls the sphagnum tufts out of the clean marshy 
spots where it is found, squeezes the water out with the hand, and 
spreads it out to dry on the adjacent heather, or conveys it home 
to be laid out on some clean floor or table. 

All this is a labour that any one can do; it is not uncommonly 
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performed by boy scouts; and in the mountain villages the 
neighbouring proprietors, or the hotel-keepers, sometimes convey 
the workers and their spoils to and from the sphagnum localities 
in omnibuses or other conveyances which they lend to assist the 
work. That is a very great assistance and privilege, and adds 
much to the success of the collecting. 

While it is drying, or when the drying is completed, the roughest 
impurities, such as heather roots, fir-cones, or fibrous roots of 
grass or sedges, are removed from it, and it is then sent, enclosed 
in sacks or baskets, to the depot where it undergoes its final 
cleaning. This consists in the removal by hand of everything 
except the moss, and is done by corps of voluntary workers, and 
by the time that the operation is completed the moss has shrunk 
into perhaps one-third of its bulk when uncleaned. 

When it is fully dried the moss can be stored for long periods 
without deterioration, and it is sent as required to the work-parties, 
who make it up into muslin-covered pads of several sizes, suited 
to the differing dimensions and situations of wounds. The final 
process of sterilization of these by heat, or disinfection by anti- 
septics, is usually carried out in some main centre, such as exists 
in Edinburgh, and when this has been accomplished the dressings 
are packed, in suitable quantities and sizes, in impermeable 
material, with the contents marked on the exterior, and are ready 
to be supplied to the surgical units in hospitals or in the field. 

I had personal experience of Sphagnum Moss as a surgical 
dressing many years ago, when its employment was first suggested, 
and found it faultless when the dressings were properly prepared ; 
it has no disadvantages that I am aware of, and as an absorbent 
itis unsurpassed. It lends itself to either sterilization or impregna- 
tion with a disinfectant, that is, it can be prepared either as an 
aseptic or antiseptic dressing. 

Some adverse criticisms have been passed on the moss by a 
few, but these seem to be due either to conservatism or to unsuitable 
preparation. 

Although to forecast the future is, as a rule, a vain thing, 
and recoils on the head of him who ventures to make it, yet 
surely the figures given above are ominous of the future, and 
warrant us in regarding the present as not a time for aloofness in 
inquiring into any matter such as the use of Sphagnum Moss, 
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which may deeply affect the well-being of our Navy and Army, 
or in delaying our preparations against the worst that may befall 
them. It is to be hoped that, in view of its probable extreme 
value, there will be no delay, during the favourable months, in 
collecting very large stores of the Sphagnum Moss, organizing its 
preparation into dressings, and giving it a fair trial, on a large 
scale, as a material for treating wounds received on the field. 


ALEx. OGSTON 


WAIT-AND-SEEISM IN IRELAND 
THE HARDINGE REPORT 


[At the Court of Saint James, “the tenth day of May, one 
thousand nine hundred and sixteen,’ one “Herbert Samuel,” 
who there is every reason to believe is the Right Honourable the 
Home Secretary, issued a Royal Commission “to inquire into 
the causes of the recent outbreak of rebellion in Ireland, and 
into the conduct and degree of responsibility of the civil and 
military executive in Ireland in connexion therewith,” and 
“reposing great trust and confidence in your knowledge and 
ability,” authorized and appointed Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Sir Montague Shearman, and Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
for that purpose. Each of the three Royal Commissioners had 
attained eminence in one or other department of our public life, 
but none had had the misfortune to be associated with Ireland. 
The Commissioners were the choice of the Government, and 
were believed to be admirers of the Government. It might 
conceivably have been objected that such a body was somewhat 
too official in composition, and might have Ministerial leanings. 
The last accusation that could be brought against them was 
that they were prejudiced against His Majesty’s Ministers or 
animated by animosity to any of them or to their policy. No 
Commissioner had ever been associated in any way with the 
Unionist Party. Lord Hardinge had been made a Peer, Viceroy 
of India, and a Knight of the Garter by Mr. Asquith. Sir Mon- 
tague Shearman, who has every judicial qualification, had as 
a matter of fact become a Judge during the Asquith regime, 
and was known to be a Liberal, while Sir Mackenzie Chalmers 
was persona grata in the world of which Downing Street is the 
centre. Moreover, the Secretary of the Commission, Mr. Grimwood 
Mears, had recently enjoyed the advantage of working with 
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Lord Bryce. There could be nothing suspect about him. The 
Report speaks for itself, but it has not been allowed to speak 
to the Liberal Party, because, although the work of Liberal hands, 
it has been practically boycotted by the Liberal Press, and sneered 
at by the Westminster Gazette apparently because its authors 
are “Englishmen,” which is the one unforgivable offence in the 
eyes of “the sea-green incorruptible.’ We make no apology 
for reproducing it textually as there has been nothing comparable 
to it since the Parnell Commission. As an exposure of Wait- 
and-See administration it is unique. Mr. Birrell had already 
anticipated the verdict by a prudent retirement from office, but 
the Hardinge Report is equally a condemnation of Mr. Asquith 
and all his colleagues, to whose cowardice and ineptitude we 
owe this appalling state of things. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the remedy for the disease, but few of our readers, 
we should hope, would share the view of the Coalition that we 
have now no alternative except to establish a Sinn Fein Parliament, 
or Pandemonium, in Dublin.—Ep1ror, National Review.] 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 


May it please Your Majesty— 

1. We the undersigned now humbly submit to Your Majesty 
our Report on the matters into which we were directed to inquire. 

2. The terms of reference to us were “to inquire into the 
causes of the recent outbreak of rebellion in Ireland, and into 
the conduct and degree of responsibility of the civil and military 
executive in Ireland in connection therewith.” 

3. In pursuance of these instructions we have held nine 
meetings, of which five were held in London and four in Dublin. 
At the first sitting the Commission of Your Majesty was read. 

4. We have examined twenty-nine witnesses. They were 
examined in public except in so far as their evidence dealt with 
German intrigues or police information. Four other persons 
submitted to us signed statements, and these will be found in the 
—— immediately following upon the evidence taken in 
public. 

5. We had interviews with various persons who kindly dis- 
cussed with us the subjects into which we had to inquire. We 
also received statements from several persons who offered to 
give evidence, but, having regard to the scope of our inquiry 
we did not think it necessary to call them as witnesses. 

6. We purpose to consider the matters referred to in the 
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following order, namely, (a) the constitution of the Irish Execu- 
tive, in so far as it is concerned with the maintenance of law 
and order; (b) the legal power vested in that Executive; and 
(c) the history of events leading up to the outbreak of the 24th 
April, 1916, together with our observations and conclusions 
thereon. 


Tue IRIsH GOVERNMENT 


The Executive Government of Ireland is entrusted to three 
officers, namely, the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the Under-Secretary ; and for the purpose 
of maintaining order they have at their disposal two police forces, 
namely, the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Force. “ Theoretically,” says Sir William Anson, 
‘the executive government of Ireland is conducted by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, subject to instructions which he may 
receive from the Home Office of the United Kingdom. Practically 
it is conducted for all important purposes by the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant.” (“Law and Customs of the Constitution,” 
ed. 1892, p. 189.) 

The Lord Lieutenant (who is also Governor-General) is resident 
in Ireland. By the terms of his patent he is responsible for the 
civil government of the country, and the naval and military 
forces of the Crown in Ireland are under his orders. But, when 
the Chief Secretary is in the Cabinet and the Lord Lieutenant 
is not, all powers and responsibility are in practice vested in the 
Chief Secretary. His policy is the policy of the British Govern- 
ment as a whole, and it is obviously impossible that there should 
be any other independent authority or responsibility in Ireland. 
For many years past the office of Lord Lieutenant has been a 
ceremonial office; apart from the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy he has no executive functions. Proclamations, appoint- 
ments, and other State documents are issued in his name, but 
they are put before him for signature, without previous consulta- 
tion. He is only furnished with information as to the state of 
the country which he nominally governs, when he asks for it, 
and then as a matter of courtesy. The military and naval forces 
in Ireland take their orders from the War Office and Admiralty 
respectively. 

The office of Chief Secretary is a political office, changing with 
the Government. The Executive Government of Ireland is 
entirely in his hands subject to the control of the Cabinet. When 
the Chief Secretary is a member of the Cabinet, as has been the 
case in recent years, he is, of necessity, to a great extent an absentee 
from Ireland. He has to attend Cabinet Meetings, and he is the 
only person who can, with authority, answer questions and defend 
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the Government policy in the House of Commons. Although the 
Chief Secretary is in the position of a Secretary of State, he has 
no Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the Irish law officers 
are frequently not members of the House of Commons. During 
the last two and a half years of Mr. Birrell’s nine years’ tenure 
of office, Parliament has been in almost continuous session. He 
had, therefore, during this critical period but little opportunity 
of making himself personally acquainted with the state of affairs 
in Ireland. He was dependent for information on the reports of 
his Under-Secretary and the advice given by those Irish members 
of Parliament whom he chose to consult. 

The Under-Secretary is a civil servant, residing in Ireland. 
For practical purposes he can only take action under authority 
delegated to him by the Chief Secretary. His duty is to report 
fully and fairly to his Chief all information that he can obtain, 
to give his advice freely as to what should be done, and then 
loyally to carry out the instructions of his Chief without regard 
to any personal opinion of his own. 

For the ordinary maintenance of law and order the Irish 
Government have two police forces, viz. the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. Both forces 
are under the direct control of the Irish Government, though a 
rate is levied in Dublin as a contribution to the expenses of the 
Dublin force (see 12 & 13 Vict. c. 91, ss. 29, 30). It appears 
that since 1905 the Dublin Corporation have refused to pay the 
proceeds of this rate into the police fund, and that the matter 
has been adjusted by deducting the amount from the Local 
Taxation account. The Royal Irish Constabulary is a quasi- 
military force. Its members are armed with carbines and taught 
to shoot. They police the whole of Ireland, except the Dublin 
police district. When the rebellion broke out the Constabulary 
was somewhat under strength, as it had furnished a good many 
recruits to the Army. The military authorities were naturally 
anxious to get recruits from a body of men with splendid physique 
and a fine record of honourable service. The Dublin police is 
also a fine body of men and its numbers were also slightly diminished 
by reason of enlistments. The force is unarmed, virong Urged 
when an armed rebellion broke out in Dublin the police had to 
be withdrawn from duty. If Dublin, like Cork and Belfast, had 
been policed by the Royal Irish Constabulary, a thousand armed 
and disciplined policemen, knowing every nook and cranny of 
the city, would have been a formidable addition to the thousand 
soldiers who were available when the rebellion first broke out, 
and the rebels might have hesitated to face them. As Sir Matéhew 
Nathan expressed it in his letter of the 18th December, 1915, 
to Mr. Birrell, in the event of an outbreak, “ Each policeman 
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following order, namely, (a) the constitution of the Irish Execu- 
tive, in so far as it is concerned with the maintenance of law 
and order; (b) the legal power vested in that Executive; and 
(c) the history of events leading up to the outbreak of the 24th 
April, 1916, together with our observations and conclusions 
thereon. 


THE IRISH GOVERNMENT 


The Executive Government of Ireland is entrusted to three 
officers, namely, the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the Under-Secretary ; and for the purpose 
of maintaining order they have at their disposal two police forces, 
namely, the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Force. “ Theoretically,” says Sir William Anson, 
‘the executive government of Ireland is conducted by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, subject to instructions which he may 
receive from the Home Office of the United Kingdom. Practically 
it is conducted for all important purposes by the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant.” (“Law and Customs of the Constitution,” 
ed. 1892, p. 189.) 

The Lord Lieutenant (who is also Governor-General) is resident 
in Ireland. By the terms of his patent he is responsible for the 
civil government of the country, and the naval and military 
forces of the Crown in Ireland are under his orders. But, when 
the Chief Secretary is in the Cabinet and the Lord Lieutenant 
is not, all powers and responsibility are in practice vested in the 
Chief Secretary. His policy is the policy of the British Govern- 
ment as a whole, and it is obviously impossible that there should 
be any other independent authority or responsibility in Ireland. 
For many years past the office of Lord Lieutenant has been a 
ceremonial office; apart from the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy he has no executive functions. Proclamations, appoint- 
ments, and other State documents are issued in his name, but 
they are put before him for signature, without previous consulta- 
tion. He is only furnished with information as to the state of 
the country which he nominally governs, when he asks for it, 
and then as a matter of courtesy. The military and naval forces 
in Ireland take their orders from the War Office and Admiralty 
respectively. 

The office of Chief Secretary is a political office, changing with 
the Government. The Executive Government of Ireland is 
entirely in his hands subject to the control of the Cabinet. When 
the Chief Secretary is a member of the Cabinet, as has been the 
case in recent years, he is, of necessity, to a great extent an absentee 
from Ireland. He has to attend Cabinet Meetings, and he is the 
only person who can, with authority, answer questions and defend 
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the Government policy in the House of Commons. Although the 
Chief Secretary is in the position of a Secretary of State, he has 
no Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the Irish law officers 
are frequently not members of the House of Commons. During 
the last two and a half years of Mr. Birrell’s nine years’ tenure 
of office, Parliament has been in almost continuous session. He 
had, therefore, during this critical period but little opportunity 
of making himself personally acquainted with the state of affairs 
in Ireland. He was dependent for information on the reports of 
his Under-Secretary and the advice given by those Irish members 
of Parliament whom he chose to consult. 

The Under-Secretary is a civil servant, residing in Ireland. 
For practical purposes he can only take action under authority 
delegated to him by the Chief Secretary. His duty is to report 
fully and fairly to his Chief all information that he can obtain, 
to give his advice freely as to what should be done, and then 
loyally to carry out the instructions of his Chief without regard 
to any personal opinion of his own. 

For the ordinary maintenance of law and order the Irish 
Government have two police forces, viz. the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. Both forces 
are under the direct control of the Irish Government, though a 
rate is levied in Dublin as a contribution to the expenses of the 
Dublin force (see 12 & 13 Vict. c. 91, ss. 29, 30). It appears 
that since 1905 the Dublin Corporation have refused to pay the 
proceeds of this rate into the police fund, and that the matter 
has been adjusted by deducting the amount from the Local 
Taxation account. The Royal Irish Constabulary is a quasi- 
military force. Its members are armed with carbines and taught 
to shoot. They police the whole of Ireland, except the Dublin 
police district. When the rebellion broke out the Constabulary 
was somewhat under strength, as it had furnished a good many 
recruits to the Army. The military authorities were naturally 
anxious to get recruits from a body of men with splendid physique 
and a fine record of honourable service. The Dublin police is 
also a fine body of men and its numbers were also slightly diminished 
by reason of enlistments. The force is unarmed, consequently 
when an armed rebellion broke out in Dublin the police had to 
be withdrawn from duty. If Dublin, like Cork and Belfast, had 
been policed by the Royal Irish Constabulary, a thousand armed 
and disciplined policemen, knowing every nook and cranny of 
the city, would have been a formidable addition to the thousand 
soldiers who were available when the rebellion first broke out, 
and the rebels might have hesitated to face them. As Sir Matéhew 
Nathan expressed it in his letter of the 18th December, 1915, 
to Mr. Birrell, in the event of an outbreak, “ Each policeman 
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would be worth three soldiers.” It is clear from the evidence 
that the two police forces work cordially together, but it is obvious 
that two separate forces, under separate commands, cannot be 
in a time of emergency as efficient as a single force under one 
command. Each of the forces has a small special Crimes Branch, 
drawn from uniformed men. For ordinary police purposes this 
branch does its work well, but it is not specially qualified to deal 
with political crime, which takes no notice of the boundaries of 
police districts, and which in the case of Ireland assumes an 
international complexion. 

If the Irish system of government be regarded as a whole it is 
anomalous in quiet times, and almost unworkable in times of 
crisis. 

LEGAL PoWERS OF THE IRISH EXECUTIVE 


The legal powers vested in the Irish Government for the 
maintenance of law and order and the suppression of sedition 
must now be considered. 

From 1881 to 1906 the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act 
(44 & 45 Vict. c. 5) * was in force in that country. Under that 
enactment the Government had complete control over the importa- 
tion and sale of arms and ammunition, and over the carrying 
of arms or the possession of ammunition. The Act was a tempo- 
rary one continued from year to year by the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act. In 1906 the Act was allowed to lapse by 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s Government. But the Irish 
Government had other, though less efficient, powers for dealing 
with unauthorized bodies who sought to arm themselves. If 
the ordinary excise duty on carrying a gun had been enforced a 
complete register of firearms would have been obtained, and 
the poorer members of the community might have found difficulty 
in paying the license duty (see the Gun License Act, 1870 (33 & 34 
Vict. c. 57)). It seems that no attempt was made to enforce 
this law, the only reason alleged being that the people concerned 
would have refused to take out the license and pay the duty. 

The Explosive Substances Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vict. c. 83), 
which applies to the whole of the United Kingdom, gives drastic 
powers for dealing with explosives, and it may be assumed that 
the term “explosive”? would include stores of ammunition as 
well as high explosives. Under that Act if any person has in his 
possession any explosive substance he is guilty of felony and 
liable on conviction to fourteen years’ penal servitude, unless he 
can show that he was in possession thereof for a lawful object 
(sect. 4). Accessories are liable to a like punishment. For the 
purpose of discovering stores of explosives, the Attorney-General, 


* Commonly known as the Arms Act. 
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if he has reasonable ground for believing that the Act has been 
disobeyed, may order an inquiry at which witnesses may be 
examined on oath, although no person is charged with any crime 
under the Act. 

The Unlawful Drilling Act, 1819 (60 Geo. 3, c. 1), is an Act 
“to prevent the training of persons to the use of Arms, and to 
the practice of Military Evolutions and Exercise.” It prohibits 
drilling and military exercises unless authorised by the Crown, 
the lieutenant, or two county justices, and authorises any justice 
or peace officer to disperse any meeting unauthorised for drilling, 
and to arrest the persons attending it. As regards procedure, the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887 (50 & 51 Vict. 
c. 20), besides providing for special jury trials in proclaimed 
districts, empowers the Lord Lieutenant by proclamation to 
prohibit or suppress “dangerous associations” and defines as 
dangerous any association which (iter alia) interferes with the 
administration of the law or disturbs the maintenance of law 
and order. 

It may be noted too that the old Acts, known as the Whiteboy 
Acts, some of which were passed by the Irish Parliament, appear 
to be still in force. These Acts give the Government extensive 
powers for dealing with riotous or unlawful assemblies. 

The Irish Government have also the ordinary common law 
powers for proceeding against persons who publish seditious 
libels, or engage in seditious conspiracies. But legal powers are 
of no avail unless the Government make up their minds to put 
them into execution, and can rely on juries and magistrates to 
do their duty when prosecutions are supported by adequate 
evidence. 

War broke out on the 4th August, 1914, and on the 8th August 
the Defence of the Realm Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. 5, c. 29), was 
passed. This Act authorised His Majesty in Council to issue 
Regulations, during the continuance of the war, “for securing 
the public safety and the defence of the realm,” and instituted 
trial by Court Martial for serious offences against the Regula- 
tions. Under these provisions there appeared to be ample powers 
for dealing with any manifestations of sedition or rebellion. But 
as regards Ireland, the teeth of this enactment were drawn by 
the Defence of the Realm Amendment Act, 1915 (5 Geo. 5, c. 34), 
which was passed on the 18th March, 1915. That Act provided 
that any British subject (not being a person subject to military 
law) charged with an offence under the Defence of the Realm 
Acts might claim to be tried by a jury in a civil court, instead 
of by court martial. Power was given to His Majesty to suspend 
the operation of this provision “ in the event of invasion or other 
special military emergency.” But it certainly would have been 
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difficult to have justified the exercise of this suspensory power 
in Ireland before any actual outbreak in arms had occurred. It 
was impossible, as stated by Mr. Birrell and other witnesses, to 
get a conviction, in any case tried by a jury, for an offence against 
law and order however strong the evidence for the Crown might 
be. The power of internment conferred by the regulations applied 
primarily to foreigners, and only extended to British subjects 
when “hostile association” could be established. Therefore, 
however serious an offence might be, the only remedy was a 
prosecution before a court of summary jurisdiction where six 
months’ imprisonment was the maximum punishment that could 
be imposed, and when a case was tried before justices there was 
no certainty that the decision would be in accordance with the 
evidence. 


CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK 


In dealing with the series of events which led up to the outbreak 
of the 24th April, 1916, and in endeavouring to elucidate the 
causes of the rebellion in Ireland, the fact should be borne in 
mind that there is always a section of opinion in that country 
bitterly opposed to the British connection, and that in times 
of excitement this section can impose its sentiments on largely 
increased numbers of the people. As Mr. Birrell described it: 
“The spirit of what to-day is called Sinn Feinism is mainly 
composed of the old hatred and distrust of the British connection, 
always noticeable in all classes, and in all places, varying in 
degree, and finding different ways of expression, but always 
there as the background of Irish politics and character.” 

The incidents which preceded the rising in April, 1916, are 
fully detailed in the evidence of the witnesses, but may be sum- 
marised as follows : In the winter of 1913, while industrial strikes 
were in progress in Dublin, an armed force of working men, 
officially called the Citizen Army, was first created. As this force 
was partly armed, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police are an 
unarmed force, the employers were in some cases compelled to 
arm their carters to resist intimidation by the strikers. This 
lawless display of force should have been a warning against the 
recent policy of permitting the indiscriminate arming of civilians 
in Ireland in times of turbulence and faction. In periods of peace 
it may be desirable in an orderly community to disregard some 
seditious utterances as mere vapouring, but when a country is 
engaged in a serious struggle sedition alters its aspect and becomes 
treason, dangerous to the community, and should promptly be 
suppressed. As stated by Sir David Harrel in his evidence, the 
Irish people “ are easily led, and it is therefore the more incumbent 
on the Government to nip lawlessness and disorder in the bud. 
Neglect in this respect has invariably led to things getting out 
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of hand, with the result that strong repressive measures become 
necessary, and much hardship is imposed upon misled, but perhaps 
comparatively inoffensive people.” 

On the 13th December, 1913, in view of information that arms 
were entering the province of Ulster from foreign countries, in- 
cluding Germany, a Proclamation was issued under the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1876, prohibiting the importation of arms 
into Ireland. In defiance of this, large quantities of arms were 
surreptitiously imported by night at Larne and other places, in 
April, 1914. Before this date other similar consignments had 
been seized and confiscated. It has been stated that as a matter 
of policy it was decided by the Government not to take proceedings 
against those responsible for this breach of the law. The validity 
of the Proclamation was afterwards questioned in an action 
brought by a gunsmith of Ulster against the Customs authorities, 
but on the 15th June, 1914, a majority of an Irish Court upheld 
its validity. Notwithstanding this decision the Irish Government 
decided to withdraw the Proclamation, and the withdrawal, 
though decided on before the outbreak of the War, was publicly 
notified on the 5th August, 1914, the day after War broke out. 

On Sunday, the 26th July, 1914, a large consignment of arms 
and ammunition from abroad was landed at Howth, near Dublin, 
for the use of the Irish National Volunteers, who will be hereafter 
described. Members of that force overpowered the Customs 
Officers and landed and distributed the arms. An attempt was 
made by the Dublin Metropolitan Police acting under orders of 
Mr. W. V. Harrel, the Assistant Commissioner, to enforce the 
Proclamation by seizure. After trying fruitlessly to obtain the 
co-operation of a detachment of the Royal Irish Constabulary he 
called in a military force to assist him, and a few arms were taken, 
but most of the Volunteers retired with the weapons before the 
arrival of the military. Whilst the troops were returning to 
barracks they were attacked by a mob and an unfortunate incident 
occurred by which some members of the public lost their lives 
through shots from the soldiers in Bachelors Walk. Mr. Harrel 
was immediately suspended by the Chief Secretary pending further 
investigation. A Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into this matter, and sat from the 6th to the 11th August, 1914. 
In their report which was submitted to Your Majesty, Mr. Harrel 
was censured by the Commission for his conduct in invoking 
the assistance of the troops, and he resigned his position. The 
Chief Commissioner—Sir John Ross, of Bladensburg, had previously 
resigned his position after the order of temporary suspension 
had been issued against Mr. Harrel. The resignation of Mr. Harrel 
was looked upon by the public in Dublin as tantamount to dis- 
missal, and while it appears that it had no effect on the loyalty 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, it tended to discourage the 
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officers of that body from initiative in enforcing the law. Further, 
there can be no doubt that his dismissal tended to weaken the 
authority of the police, as it gave rise to the opinion amongst the 
more ignorant classes that in any case of disorder the Government 
might not support their action. 

In spite of the breach of the Proclamation of December, 1913, 
in the landing of arms at Howth, the Irish Government decided 
(as in the case of the arms imported at Larne) to take no action, 
and to institute no prosecution, and on the 5th August, as has 
been above stated, the restriction upon the importation of arms 
into Ireland was removed. 

From the evidence given before the Royal Commission it is 
clear that the insurrection was caused by two bodies of men 
allied together for this purpose and known as the Irish Volunteers 
and the Citizen Army. It is now a matter of common notoriety 
that the Irish Volunteers have been in communication with the 
authorities in Germany and were for a long time known to be 
supplied with money through Irish-American societies. This was 
so stated in public by Mr. John McNeill on the 8th November, 
1914. It was suspected long before the outbreak that some of 
the money came from German sources. 

The following facts show what was known of the origin and 
development of these two bodies and the action taken by the 
Irish Government in dealing with their activities : 

The Irish National Volunteers owed their origin to a meeting 
at Dublin in November, 1913, of twelve men who came together 
to discuss the formation of an Irish Volunteer Army. The founders 
of the force included John McNeill, Bulmer Hobson, F. H. Pearse, 
and The O’Rahilly. After the decision to enrol volunteers had 
been taken, a meeting attended by some thousands of people was 
held in Dublin and the movement took shape.* It was started 
quite independently of any Irish Political Party by men strongly 
opposed to any political connection of Ireland with England. 
By June, 1914, 65,000 men were reported to have been enrolled, 
and Mr. Redmond in that month succeeded in securing the 
addition of enough members to the Committee to secure to himself 
and his party the control of the movements of the body, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the original Founders. On the eve of 
the Prime Minister’s meeting in Dublin on the 25th September, 
1914—where Mr. Redmond spoke strongly in favour of recruiting— 
a manifesto was issued attacking Mr. Redmond’s attitude. This 
was signed by McNeill and six others (afterwards involved in the 
Rebellion) and concluded by regretting that Sir Roger Casement’s 
absence prevented his being a signatory. On September 30th 
this party disassociated themselves from the Irish National Volun- 
teers and formed a new Force under the name of the Irish Volun- 

* «Secret History of the Irish Volunteers,” by The O’Rahilly. 
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teers. By the end of October the force enrolled numbered over 
13,000, including 2000 in Dublin. Of these, more than 8000 were 
known to be actively engaged in drilling at the end of 1914, and 
to be in possession of over 1400 rifles. 

It was of paramount importance that after the outbreak of 
the present war no opportunity should have been given for the 
drilling and army of any body of men known to be of seditious 
tendency, and no other consideration should have interfered with 
the enforcing of this duty. After the war broke out there was 
a considerable wave of feeling in Ireland in favour of the Allies. 
Reservists joining the Colours were greeted with enthusiasm, 
and recruiting was successful. It was owing to the activities of 
the leaders of the Sinn Fein movement that the forces of disloyalty 
gradually and steadily increased, and undermined the initial 
sentiment of patriotism. 

The words “Sinn Fein” (ourselves alone) rather describe a 
movement than an association, and the principal efforts of those 
connected with the movement before the outbreak of the war 
had been active opposition to any recruiting of Irishmen for the 
British Army and Navy, and a passive opposition to all Irish 
parliamentary parties. From the fact that some leaders of the 
Sinn Fein movement also led the Irish Volunteers, the latter 
have frequently been called the Sinn Fein Volunteers, and the 
two expressions from the end of 1914 are synonymous. Between 
the 5th August, 1914, and the 5th December, 1914, there was no 
law in force prohibiting the importation of arms into Ireland. 
Certain warrants had been issued by the Lord Lieutenant, autho- 
rising the police to seize arms, but on the 5th December, an 
amendment of the Regulations under the Defence of the Realm 
Act empowered the police to seize arms and explosives which 
might be landed on the coast, an exception being made in favour 
of sporting shot-guns, which was, however, cancelled on the 
5th February, 1915. Nevertheless arms and explosives continued 
to be smuggled into Ireland. A flood of seditious literature was 
disseminated by the leaders of the Irish Volunteer Party early in 
the war, and certain newspapers were suppressed, but according 
to the statement of the Under-Secretary for Ireland, action against 
the seditious Press was not very consistently taken, and prominent 
members of the Irish Parliamentary Party were strongly against 
newspaper suppression. 

By the end of March, 1915, the Irish Volunteers do not appear 
to have increased much in numbers although they had acquired 
more arms. On March 16th, 1915, the Defence of the Realm Act, 
Number 2, was passed, by which any British subject could claim 
the right to trial by jury for an offence against the Defence of 
the Realm regulations, and this Act to a great extent hampered 
the Irish Executive in dealing with cases of sedition in Ireland. 
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Insufficient attention appears to have been paid to the state of 
affairs in Ireland in both Houses of Parliament. 

Throughout the whole of the remainder of the year 1915 the 
Irish Volunteer Party were active in their efforts to encourage 
sedition. Seditious papers were published, pamphlets of a violent 
tone issued and circulated, paid organisers were sent throughout 
the country to enrol and drill volunteer recruits, and the leaders 
themselves were active in attending anti-recruiting meetings at 
which disloyal speeches were openly made. A considerable number 
of the younger members of the priesthood in certain districts 
joined in the movement and schoolmasters who were followers 
of the Sinn Fein movement disseminated treason amongst the 
younger people through the medium of the Irish language. 

Action was taken during this period against seditious news- 
papers, and against certain paid organisers of the Irish Volunteer 
Party, but this course was strongly opposed by members of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, and the Nationalist Press. Major 
Price in his evidence says : 


“One unfortunate thing which hindered us a good deal 
was the attitude of the official Nationalist Party and their 
Press. Whenever General Friend did anything strong in the 
way of suppressing or deporting these men (the organisers) 
from Ireland, they at once deprecated it, and said it was a 
monstrous thing to turn a man out of Ireland.” 


Irishmen no doubt appreciate the maintenance of order, but 
they appear to have an inveterate prejudice against the punishment 
of disorder. 

So seditious had the country become during 1915, that juries 
in Dublin, and magistrates in various parts of the country— 
through fear or favour—could not be trusted to give decisions in 
accordance with the evidence. The only tribunals which could 
be relied upon at this time were those presided over by resident 
magistrates in Dublin or Belfast, who had no power to impose a 
greater sentence than six months’ hard labour. 

The question of the application of compulsory service gave 
a great stimulus to the Irish Volunteer movement in the autumn 
of 1915, and shortly before the recent outbreak the number of 
Irish Volunteers was estimated by the police authorities to be 
about 15,000, armed with over 1800 rifles and about the same 
number of shot-guns and pistols. 

During the greater part of this period the Citizen Army remained 
distinct from the Irish Volunteers. The movement which led 
to the formation of the former body, composed chiefly of Dublin 
workmen, was to a large extent inspired by anarchist sentiment 
based on Irish discontent. The leader was James Connolly, who 
is described as a man of great energy and ability. By the month 
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of November, 1915, it was known that the two bodies were acting 
in combination in Dublin. 

In the newspaper The Workers’ Republic, edited by James 
Connolly, the following passage occurs : 


“The Irish Citizen Army was the first publicly organised 
armed citizen force south of the Boyne. Its constitution 
pledged and still pledges its members to work for an Irish 
Republic and for the emancipation of labour.” 


Throughout the whole of this year Ireland was in a state of 
great prosperity so that Irish discontent could hardly be attributed 
to economic conditions, except that the housing conditions of the 
working classes in the City of Dublin might have accounted for 
an underlying sense of dissatisfaction with existing authority. 

In the meantime the volunteers were steadily drilled and 
practised military manceuvres by day and night. Ambulance 
classes were formed in imitation of a similar organisation in 
Ulster formed by the Ulster Volunteers. In Dublin the Irish 
Volunteers held officers’ training schools and carried out night 
attacks, and some manceuvres took place in the middle of the 
city and in the neighbourhood of the Castle. 

During this period the National or Redmondite Volunteers 
had sunk into almost complete stagnation, and towards the close 
of the year 1915 the largest armed and drilled force in the provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught—excluding soldiers—were 
the Irish Volunteers. 

In a letter intercepted by the Censor in the post on the 24th 
March, 1916, and believed to have been written by one of the 
teaching staff of St. Mary’s College, Rathmines, to a friend in 
America, the following extract appears and is of interest as an 
indication of the spirit that was abroad in disloyal sections of 
the community : 


“On St. Patrick’s Day there was a lot of people put into 
prison under the Defence of the Realm Act. There was a 
rumour that they intended to seize the arms of the Volun- 
teers. The Police raided a lot of places but only got one fire- 
arm in a House and gave up the job. The Castle is watching 
them closely, but is afraid to do anything against them. 
There was a march in the streets of Dublin nght through 
the City in front of the Foreign College of Trinity and before 
the Parliament House. The Volunteers were all armed 
with Rifles. Eoin McNeill was present and they saluted 
him as they marched by, and all this under the nose of the 
Castle. It is a dangerous thing to do, but the Volunteers 
do not care. They are getting stronger every day. Many 
efforts are being made for it is known now that they are 
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our only hope since they put conscription down some time 
ago. Redmond is done for. Whoever wins the War this 
Country will be wronged and plundered, but the people of 
Ireland are not disposed of yet. Their spirit is always 
improving and growing more Irish. One thing is clear if 
not others. An end is being put to the rule and insolence 
of the ‘ Peeler.’ They are not nearly so arrogant as they 
used to be. I hope to God we may see you in Ireland when 
you have finished your time over there. We want the like 
of you to strike a blow at John Bull. Easter will soon be 
over then there will be the Summer coming on. May and 
June will pass by—not very hot as yet—and then——you 
know as well as I do, and no doubt much better.” 


Before turning to the events of the present year it is desirable 
to refer to the confidential reports of the Inspector-General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, to show that even before the 
outbreak of war and during the war, full knowledge of the existing 
state of affairs was supplied to the Under-Secretary, and through 
him to the Chief Secretary. On the 15th June, 1914, a report 
was submitted from the office of the Inspector-General in which 
it was stated : 


“In Ireland the training and drilling to the use of arms 
of a great part of the male population is a new departure 
which is bound in the not distant. future to alter all the 
existing conditions of life. Obedience to the law has never 
been a prominent characteristic of the people. In times of 
passion or excitement the law has only been maintained by 
force, and this has been rendered practicable owing to the 
want of cohesion among the crowds hostile to the police. 
If the people became armed and drilled effective police control 
will vanish. Events are moving. Each county will soon 
have a trained army far outnumbering the police, and those 
who control the volunteers will be in a position to dictate 
= what extent the law of the land may be carried into 
effect.” 


As early as the 7th September, 1914, the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police were warning the Government of the danger to be expected 
within Dublin itself. On that date the following statement was 
made to the Government : 


“There is no doubt that so far as Dublin is concerned 
the majority of the Irish National Volunteers would follow 
the lead of the extreme section, and hints have been given 
that they are not without hope of being able to assume and 
establish control of the Government of Ireland before the 
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present difficulties are over and that they may attempt some 
escapade before long.” 


On the 26th October, 1914, the Detective Department of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police submitted to the Under-Secretary 
notes of the speeches made by the Irish Volunteers at their first 
Annual Convention. The demonstrators had marched to the 
meeting nearly 1000 strong, 230 of their number armed with 
rifles and 20 of the National Boys Scouts similarly equipped. 
Speeches of the most inflammatory and revolutionary character 
were delivered. The leaders predicted rebellion and the shedding 
of blood “‘ in the great fight of Ireland against the British Empire.” 

These documents were seen by the Chief Secretary, but he 
wrote no comment on their contents, and no proceedings were taken. 

From the commencement the Dublin Metropolitan Police were 
in all respects as diligent as the Royal Irish Constabulary in 
forwarding to the Government regular information as to the 
conduct and progress of the hostile organisations within their 
jurisdiction. 

In the Annual Report of the Inspector-General, delivered at 
the end of the year 1914 the following words occur: “In the 
personnel of the Committee, in its declaration of policy, in the 
utterances of its leading representatives in the Press, and at 
public meetings, in its opposition to the efforts of Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish Parliamentary Party to bring Ireland into line at 
the present national crisis, and in its crusade against enlistment 
in the Army, the Irish Volunteer organisation has shown itself 
to be disloyal, seditious, and revolutionary, if the means and 
opportunity were at hand.” 

On the 12th February, 1915, a further report was submitted, 
in which it was stated that at certain meetings of the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood in Tyrone members were reminded of the 
opportunity afforded by the present crisis to strike a blow for 
the independence of Ireland, and they were promised arms and 
ammunition when the time arrived. 

At certain places in Co. Wexford after the promulgation of 
military orders under the Defence of the Realm Act for the action 
of the inhabitants in the event of an invasion, counter notices 
were placarded calling on the people to disobey the orders issued, 
and to welcome the German troops as friends. 

In a report submitted on the 13th July, 1915, it was stated 
that information had been received from a reliable source that 
a sum of 3000 dollars had been recently sent from America to 
the Council of the Irish Volunteers. 

In a report submitted on the 14th September, 1915, the following 
passage occurs : 


“ According to the information confidentially obtained 
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communications are passing between the leaders of the 
Clan-na-Gael in America and the Sinn Fein in Ireland, and 
money has been sent over to the latter to help them in a 
campaign of disloyalty. As the leaders of the Irish Volun- 
teers apparently aim at National independence, the force 
bears resemblance to the old Fenian movement, but unlike 
the latter is ready to drill and arm its members and is not 
regarded as a secret society. As already reported, according 
to the confidential information, at a meeting of the Council 
of Irish Volunteers held in Dublin on the 30th May, 1915, 
Professor McNeill in the chair, a resolution in favour of the 
Irish Volunteers declaring themselves in favour of immediate 
insurrection, proposed by Bulmer Hobson, was only defeated 
by the casting vote of Professor McNeill.” 


A report dated the 13th November, 1915, contained the 
following statement : 


“This force is disloyal and bitterly Anti-British and is 
daily improving its organisation. Some drill is practised, 
but its activities are mainly directed to promoting sedition 
and hindering recruitment for the Army, and it is now pledged 
to resist Conscription with arms. According to information 
from a reliable source the Sinn Feiners have already planned 
a rising in the event of Conscription, and as this is perhaps 
the one object in which they would find many Redmondites 
in agreement with them, they might give a serious amount 
of trouble.” 


On the 14th December, 1915, a report was submitted that : 


“ The Irish Volunteers were very active during the month 
and gained 1300 new members. Lieutenant O’Leary, V.C., 
was hooted and insulted by a party of volunteers route- 
marching. A party of 800 held military manceuvres at 
Artane, Co. Dublin. The liberty of action at present enjoyed 
by the openly disloyal and hostile Sinn Feiners is having a 
very undesirable effect.” 


On the 29th November, 1915, a special report was delivered 
which deserves study. It contains the following statement : 


“Tt is a fact that this body of Irish Volunteers numbers 
10,000 strong in the provinces with control of 1500 rifles 
and possibly more, thoroughly disloyal and hostile to British 
Government, is apparently now on the increase and I desire 
to point out that it might rapidly assume dimensions suffi- 
cient to cause anxiety to the military authorities. As it is 
in the event of an invasion, or of any important reverse to 
our troops in the field, the Irish Volunteer Force would 
seriously embarrass arrangements for home defence.” 
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In addition to the information contained in the above-mentioned 
reports of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Lord Midleton in 
November, 1915, had an interview with the Chief Secretary in 
which he strongly urged that the Irish Volunteers should be 
disarmed, and not permitted to parade, and he pressed for the 
prosecution of those responsible for seditious speeches. His 
warnings were entirely neglected. 

On the 18th December, 1915, a letter was sent by the Under- 
Secretary to the Chief Secretary, of which the following passage 
is an extract : 


“What is Redmond up to with his comparisons between 
Ireland and Great Britam in the matters of Police and 
Crime? He knows, or should know, after what Dillon wrote 
to him over a month ago in the enclosed ‘ confidential ’ 
letter and repeated verbally on the 3rd inst. The present 
situation in Ireland is most serious and menacing. Redmond 
himself sent me the other ‘ private’ enclosure on the 9th. 
He knows, or should know, that the enrolled strength of the 
Sinn Fein Volunteers has increased by a couple of thousand 
active members in the last two months to a total of some 
13,500 and each group of these is a centre of revolutionary 
propaganda. He knows, or should know, that efforts are 
being made to get arms for the support of this propaganda— 
that the Irish Volunteers have already some 2500 rifles, that 
they have their eyes on the 10,000 in the hands of the supine 
National Volunteers, and that they are endeavouring to 
supplement their rifles with shot-guns, revolvers, and pistols. 
New measures possibly requiring additional police at the 
ports will be required to counter these attempts, and unless 
in other matters we keep these revolutionaries under observa- 
tion, we shall not be in a position to deal with the outbreak, 
which we hope will not occur, but which undoubtedly will 
follow any attempt to enforce conscription, or, even if there 
is no such attempt might take place as a result of continual 
unsuccess of the British Arms.” 


On the 8th January, 1915, Lord Midleton called attention in 
the House of Lords to the condition of Ireland. In the course of 
his evidence he said: “I also named four seditious newspapers, 
and pressed the Government to oppose them, and to say exactly 
what was the status of the Irish Volunteers. Lord Crewe’s reply, 
which I hand in, minimised the increase of the organisation, 
expressed sanguine hopes that regulations issued by the Military 
authorities would practically put a stop to this dissemination 
of seditious newspapers, and undertook, under renewed pressure 
from me, that the full attention of the Irish Government and the 
Military authorities would be given to the status of the Volun- 
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teers.” Lord Midleton further said: “On the 26th January, 
1916, I had an interview with the Prime Minister by appointment, 
and I brought all these facts before him. The Prime Minister 
asked me to hand him a memorandum giving the views which had 
been placed into my hands, into which he undertook to make 
most careful examination. I sent him subsequently at his wish 
a memorandum, which I produce.” He added: “J had an 
appointment with the Prime Minister for the 14th March on 
another very important subject, and I proposed then to lay 
before him the Report of this Committee” (which had met to 
discuss this subject) “‘ and to give him a copy of it. Unfortunately 
the Prime Minister was taken ill on the 13th, and subsequently 
had to go to Rome. In the result the interview never took 
place.” 

Besides the warnings above mentioned Lord Midleton gave 
further warnings at later periods. In his evidence he stated 
that on February 28th he saw Sir Matthew Nathan, and on 
March 6th Lord Wimborne, and that: 


“All the questions which had been discussed before 
were brought up at this meeting, and Sir Matthew Nathan 
especially pressed on me that since our previous interview 
the movement had been developing much more seriously 
in Dublin. He mentioned to me the names of those who 
were known to the Government as the chief conspirators 
and urged me to read as a specimen an article by Sheehy 
Skeffington in the January or February number of the Century. 
I felt so strongly that Sir Matthew had not the necessary 
powers that I asked the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
I could go over and see him, and as he was in London he 
was good enough to arrange a meeting with me on March 6th 
in Arlington Street. I found Lord Wimborne took rather 
a more favourable view of the position in Ireland than Sir 
Matthew Nathan . . . but the general trend of the conversa- 
tion showed that he was most anxious to deal with some 
of the ringleaders, and I gathered, although he did not say 
so in words, he was unable to move further owing to the 
general attitude of the Government towards Ireland which 
it was impossible to disturb.” 


Between January, 1916, and the outbreak of the insurrection, 
the Irish Volunteers steadily increased in numbers and discipline. 
During this time they were known to be supplying themselves 
with quantities of arms and high explosives by theft, or otherwise, 
when opportunity offered. In the early months of the year the 
state of various parts of the country was known to be lawless. 
In January the heads of the Royal Irish Constabulary submitted 
to the Under Secretary suggestions for the amendment of the 
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Defence of the Realm Act and Regulations. They pointed out 
that trial by jury had proved to be a failure and that in many 
parts of Ireland the magistrates could not be relied upon to 
enforce the existing regulations. A conference was held at the 
Castle to consider these recommendations early in February. 
Amendments of the law and prohibition of the carrying of arms 
by the Irish Volunteers were suggested as remedial measures in a 
carefully written paper of recommendations submitted to the 
conference. It was attended by Mr. O’Connell, Deputy Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, the Under-Secretary, 
General Friend, and the Solicitor-General. The only suggestion 
discussed was that dealing with explosives—the more serious 
matters were not even brought forward. Upon this point Mr. 
O’Connell remarked : “ It was my impression, rightly or wrongly, 
that they had been discussed by higher authorities.”’ 

The publication of newspapers containing seditious articles 
continued during the spring of 1916. A number of seditious 
books called “Tracts for the Times” were circulated. Major 
Price, of the Army Intelligence Department, informed the Com- 
mission that he had consultations with regard to this matter, 
but added: “I liken myself to John the Baptist preaching in 
the Wilderness as to taking steps on the subject. The Civil 
Authorities did not think it desirable to take steps.” 

On St. Patrick’s Day, the 17th of March, there was a parade 
of the Irish Volunteers throughout the Provinces, under orders 
from their headquarters. About 4500 turned out, of whom 1817 
were armed. The report of the Inspector-General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, dealing with this parade, contained the 
following remarks : 


“There can be no doubt that the Irish Volunteer leaders 
are a pack of rebels who would proclaim their independence 
in the event of any favourable opportunity, but with their 
present resources and without substantial reinforcements it 
is difficult to imagine that they will make even a brief stand 
against a small body of troops. These observations, however, 
are made with reference to the Provinces and not to the Dublin 
Metropolitan area, which is the centre of the movement.” 


At the end of last March the Council of the Irish Volunteers 
assembled in Dublin, and issued a manifesto warning the public 
that the volunteers : 


“Cannot submit to be disarmed, and that the raiding 
for arms and the attempted disarming of men, therefore, in 
the natural course of things can only be met by resistance 
and bloodshed.” 


On the 7th April, 1916, public meetings of the Irish Volunteers 
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were held for the purposes of protesting against the deportation 
orders and to enlist recruits. The speeches were very violent, 
threats being used that persons attempting to disarm the volunteers 
would be “ shot dead.” 

The Chief Commissioner made a report to the Under-Secretary, 
and that document shows clearly the view that Colonel Edgeworth- 
Johnstone took of the situation : 


“‘ These recruiting meetings are a very undesirable develop- 
ment, and are I think causing both annoyance and uneasiness 
amongst loyal citizens. . . . The Sinn Fein party are gaining 
in numbers, in equipment, in discipline, and in confidence, 
and I think drastic action should be taken to limit their 
activities. The longer this is postponed the more difficult 
it will be to carry out.” 


This report reached the Under-Secretary on the 10th April, 
who wrote on it “‘ Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant to see 
the Chief Commissioner’s minute.” On the 12th the Chief Secre- 
tary wrote upon it, “ Requires careful consideration. Is it 
thought practicable to undertake a policy of disarmament, and, 
if so, within what limits, if any, can such a policy be circum- 
scribed ?”’ Upon the same day the Lord Lieutenant wrote upon 
it, ‘‘ This is a difficult point ; could the disarming be satisfactorily 
effected 2” 

No answer to the minute was returned to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and the file did not find its way back to the Inspector- 
General until the 24th May. 

For some months before the rising, a newspaper campaign 
was carried on suggesting that if an attempt were made by the 
Government to disarm the Irish Volunteers, it could only arise 
from the deliberate intention of Englishmen to provoke disorder 
and bloodshed. 

There is no doubt that these articles were intended to intimi- 
date the Irish Government, and to prevent their taking active 
repressive Measures. 

On the 18th April news reached Dublin Castle that a ship 
had left Germany for Ireland on April 12th, accompanied by two 
German submarines, but the news was accompanied by a caution 
as to its accuracy. The statement added that the ship was due 
to arrive on the 21st, and that a rising was timed for Easter Eve. 
On the 19th April a special meeting of the Dublin Corporation 
was held at the Mansion House to discuss the police rate. Alder- 
man Thomas Kelly, in the course of a speech attacking Mr. Justice 
Kenny (who had alluded at the opening of his Commission to 
the state of disorder in Dublin and had urged military action) 
made a statement to the effect that he had received that morning 
from the Editor of New Ireland a circular which he would read. 
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It was from a man named Little, New Ireland Office, 13 Fleet 
Street, Dublin, 16th April, 1916 : 


“Sir,—The gravity of the present situation in Ireland 
compels me to invite your serious attention to the enclosed. 
It is a copy of portion of a document recently addressed to, 
and on the files in, Dublin Castle. In view of the deliberate 
intention here revealed on the part of the Government to 
cause bloodshed in Ireland by an attack on the Irish Volun- 
teers—a body formed openly in pre-war times—in a manner 
certain to provoke armed resistance, I appeal to you to use 
your influence, public and private, in whatever manner you 
may consider would best benefit this country. The cipher 
from which this document is copied does not indicate punc- 
tuation or capitals. 

“The following precautionary measures have been sanc- 
tioned by the Irish Office on the recommendation of the 
General Officer Commanding the Forces in Ireland. All 
preparations will be made to put these measures in force 
immediately on receipt of an Order issued from the Chief 
Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, and signed by the Under- 
Secretary and the General Officer Commanding the Forces 
in Ireland. First, the following persons to be placed under 
arrest : All members of the Sinn Fein National Council, the 
Central Executive Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, General Council 
Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, County Board Irish Sinn Fein 
Volunteers, Executive Committee National Volunteers, Coisde 
Gnota Committee Gaelic League. See list A 3 and 4 and 
supplementary list A 2... . Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and Royal Irish Constabulary forces in Dublin City will be 
confined to barracks under the direction of the Competent 
Military Authority. An order will be issued to inhabitants 
of the city to remain in their houses until such time as the Com- 
petent Military authority may otherwise direct or permit. 
Pickets chosen from units of Territorial Forces will be placed 
at all points marked on maps3and4. Accompanying mounted 
patrols will continuously visit all poimts and report every 
hour. The following premises will be occupied by adequate 
forces, and all necessary measures used without need of 
reference to headquarters. First, premises known as Liberty 
Hall, Beresford Place; No. 6, Harcourt Street, Sinn Fein 
Building ; No. 2, Dawson Street, Headquarters, Volunteers ; 
No. 12, D’Olier Street, ‘ Nationality ’ Office ; No. 25, Rutland 
Square, Gaelic League Office ; 41, Rutland Square, Foresters’ 
Hall ; Sinn Fein Volunteer premises in the city ; all National 
Volunteer premises in the city; Trades Council premises, 
Capel Street; Surrey House, Leinster Road, Rathmines. 
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The following premises will be isolated, and all communica- 
tions to or from prevented : Premises known as Archbishop’s 
House, Drumconda, Mansion House, Dawson Street ; No. 40, 
Herbert Park ; Larkfield, Kimmage Road, Woodtown Park, 
Ballyboden ; Saint Enda’s College, Hermitage, Rathfarnham ; 
and in addition premises in list 5 D, see maps 3 and 4.” 


Alderman Kelly, in continuing, said that the document was 
evidently genuine, and that he had done a public service in drawing 
attention to it, in order to prevent these military operations being 
carried on in a city which he declared was under God the most 
peaceable in Europe. 

This document was an entire fabrication. Copies of it found 
since the outbreak are shown by identification of type to have 
been printed at Liberty Hall, the headquarters of the Citizen 
Army. It is not known who was the author of this invention, 
or whether Mr. Little was in any way responsible for it. Many 
copies of this forged document were printed and distributed, and 
it was widely considered by the people to be genuine, and no 
doubt led to the belief by the members of the Irish Volunteers 
and Citizen Army that they would shortly be disarmed. This 
undoubtedly became one of the proximate causes of the outbreak. 

On the 22nd April, 1916, the news of the capture of the German 
ship, and of the arrest of a man believed to be Sir Roger Casement, 
was published. The Irish Volunteer newspaper announced in 
its issue of that day under the title of Headquarters Bulletin : 


“‘ Arrangements are now nearing completion in all the 
more important brigade areas for the holding of a very 
interesting series of manceuvres at Easter. In some instances 
the arrangements contemplate a one- or two-day bivouac. 
As for Easter, the Dublin programme may well stand as a 
model for other areas.” 


Reference was also made to a more elaborate series of 
manceuvres at Whitsuntide. 


It is clear that the leaders of the movement expected the 
arrival of the ship, since emissaries of the Irish Volunteers were 
sent to meet it. The vessel, however, and Sir Roger Casement, 
appear to have arrived a little sooner than was expected. 

On the news of the capture of the ship orders were given at 
the Headquarters of the Irish Volunteers cancelling throughout 
all Ireland the arrangements for the following day—Sunday. The 
order was signed ‘“‘ McNeill, Chief of Staff.”” This appeared in the 
early evening papers of Saturday, the 22nd April. 

In the evening of the 22nd it was known to the authorities 
that the man arrested was Sir Roger Casement. A conference 
was held at Dublin Castle on the same evening. The abandonment 
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of the parade of the Volunteers for Sunday was then known. No 
movements of the Volunteers took place on that day. A report 
was received on Sunday afternoon that there had been a robbery 
under arms at about 8 o’clock a.m. of 250 lb. of gelignite from 
quarries a few miles south-west of Dublin and that it was believed 
the stolen material, or part of it, had been taken to Liberty Hall. 
Conferences held during Sunday, the 23rd April, at the Castle 
are fully detailed in the evidence of Lord Wimborne, Sir Matthew 
Nathan and other witnesses. | It was eventually decided that the 
proper course was to arrest all the leaders of the movement, there 
being by this time clear evidence of their “hostile association,” 
but it was agreed that before this could be safely done military 
preparations sufficient to overawe armed opposition should be 
secured. 

Karly in the morning of the 24th April the Chief Secretary’s 
concurrence with the proposed arrest and internment in England 
of the hostile leaders was asked for and obtained, but before any 
further effective steps could be taken the insurrection had broken 
out, and by noon many portions of the City of Dublin had been 
simultaneously occupied by rebellious armed forces. 

There is no doubt that the outbreak had been carefully planned 
beforehand. A pocket-book discovered upon one of the rebels 
who took part in the rising in Wexford contained a list of the 
places actually seized in Dublin when the outbreak occurred. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It is outside the scope of Your Majesty’s instructions to us to 
inquire how far the policy of the Irish Executive was adopted by 
the Cabinet as a whole, or to attach responsibility to any but 
the Civil and Military Executive in Ireland; but the general 
conclusion that we draw from the evidence before us is that the 
main cause of the rebellion appears to be that lawlessness was 
allowed to grow up unchecked, and that Ireland for several years 
past has been administered on the principle that it was safer and 
more expedient to leave law in abeyance if collision with any 
faction of the Irish people could thereby be avoided. 

Such a policy is the negation of that cardinal rule of Government 
which demands that the enforcement of law and the preservation 
of order should always be independent of political expediency. 

We consider that the importation of large quantities of arms 
into Ireland after the lapse of the Arms Act, and the toleration of 
drilling by large bodies of men first in Ulster, and then in other 
districts of Ireland created conditions which rendered possible 
the recent troubles in Dublin and elsewhere. 

It appears to us that reluctance was shown by the Irish Govern- 
ment to repress by prosecution written and spoken seditious 
utterances, and to suppress the drilling and manceuvring of armed 
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forces known to be under the control of men who were openly 
declaring their hostility to Your Majesty’s Government and their 
readiness to welcome and assist Your Majesty’s enemies. 

This reluctance was largely prompted by the pressure brought 
to bear by the Parliamentary representatives of the Irish people, 
and in Ireland itself there developed a widespread belief that no 
repressive measures would be undertaken by the Government 
against sedition. This led to a rapid increase of preparations for 
insurrection and was the immediate cause of the recent outbreak. 

We are of opinion that from the commencement of the present 
war all seditious utterances and publications should have been 
firmly suppressed at the outset, and if juries or magistrates were 
found unwilling to enforce this policy further powers should have 
been invoked under the existing Acts for the Defence of the 
Realm. 

We are also of opinion that on the outbreak of war all drilling 
and manceuvring by unrecognised bodies of men, whether armed 
or unarmed, should have been strictly prohibited, and that as 
soon as it became known to the Irish Government that the Irish 
Volunteers and the Citizen Army were under the control of men 
prepared to assist Your Majesty’s enemies if the opportunity 
should be offered to them, all drilling and open carrying of arms 
by these bodies of men should have been forcibly suppressed. 

It does not appear to be disputed that the authorities in the 
spring of 1916, while believing that the seditious bodies would 
not venture unaided to break into insurrection, were convinced 
that they were prepared to assist a German landing. 

We are further of opinion that at the risk of a collision early 
steps should have been taken to arrest and prosecute leaders 
and organisers of sedition. 

For the reasons before given, we do not think that any respon- 
sibility rests upon the Lord Lieutenant. He was appointed in 
February, 1915, and was in no way answerable for the policy of 
the Government. 

We are, however, of the opinion that the Chief Secretary as 
the administrative head of Your Majesty’s Government in Ireland 
is primarily responsible for the situation that was allowed to 
arise and the outbreak that occurred. 

Sir Matthew Nathan assumed office as Under-Secretary to the 
Irish Government in September, 1914, only. In our view he 
carried out with the utmost loyalty the policy of the Government, 
and of his immediate superior the Chief Secretary, but we consider 
that he did not sufficiently impress upon the Chief Secretary during 
the latter’s prolonged absences from Dublin the necessity for 
more active measures to remedy the situation in Ireland which 
on December 18th last in a letter to the Chief Secretary he described 
as ‘ most serious and menacing.” 
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We are satisfied that Sir Neville Chamberlain, the Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and Colonel Edgeworth- 
Johnstone, the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, required their subordinates to furnish, and did receive 
from their subordinates, full and exact reports as to the nature, 
progress and aims of the various armed associations in Ireland. 
From these sources the Government had abundant material on 
which they could have acted many months before the leaders 
themselves contemplated any actual rising. 

For the conduct, zeal, and loyalty of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police we have nothing but 

raise. 

; We do not attach any responsibility to the Military authorities 
in Ireland for the rebellion or its results. As long as Ireland was 
under civil government those authorities had nothing to do with 
the suppression of sedition. Their duties were confined to securing 
efficiency in their own ranks and to the promotion of recruiting, 
and they could only aid in the suppression of disorder when duly 
called on by the civil power. By the middle of 1915 it was obvious 
to the Military authorities that their efforts in favour of recruiting 
were being frustrated by the hostile activities of the Sinn Fein 
supporters, and they made representations to the Government 
to that effect. The general danger of the situation was clearly 
pointed out to the Irish Government by the Military authorities, 
on their own initiative, in February last, but the warning fell on 
unheeding ears. 

In conclusion, we desire to place on record our high appreciation 
of the services rendered with ability and energy by our Honorary 
Secretary. For several months Mr. Grimwood Mears gave his 
services voluntarily to the Government in their investigation into 
cases of alleged German atrocities, and subsequently served as 
Joint Honorary Secretary to the Committee on alleged German 
outrages, generally known as Lord Bryce’s Committee. The 
experience thus gained by him has been of great advantage to 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners. 

We offer our cordial thanks to the Secretary of the Commission 
for the assistance he has given us in the performance of our task. 

All which we humbly submit and report for Your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration. 


(Signed) HarpINGE oF PENSHURST, 
MontTaGuE SHEARMAN, 
MacKENZIE DALZELL CHALMERS. 


EK. Grimwoop Mears, 
Secretary. 
June 26th, 1916. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF 
RESPONSIBLE STATESMANSHIP 


I. THE CHURCHILL GAFFE 


A MUCH-ADVERTISED though retired, if not retiring, colonel who 
has recently relapsed into civil life—Mr. Winston Churchill—has 
obligingly enlightened our Cimmerian darkness concerning the 
genesis of the Great War. After brooding over the subject for 
many months in the Front Trenches, which, as he lately told the 
House of Commons, conduce to reflection, he startled the readers 
of a Sunday newspaper by the statement (Sunday Pictorial, 
July 9), “It was very hard to tell beforehand whether this thing 
would come or not. Very wise men, with full knowledge of all 
the facts, came to the wrong conclusion ; and very foolish men, 
giving rein to their prejudices, came to the right conclusion, and 
are entitled to boast of it for ever.” We are not allowed to know 
to which of these categories our pundit would relegate himself. 
During a brief and hectic career Mr. Churchill has boxed the 
political compass, and at need can be quoted on both sides of most 
controversies. There is, however, little room for doubt as to the 
identity of the sages who, knowing everything, completely misread 
the ambitions and purposes of the German Emperor and the 
German Empire. There is only one body of men in the country 
covered by this definition, namely, the Government of the day 
when the storm burst in July 1914, who had sedulously and 
ceaselessly during many years prepared for peace while our 
challenger prepared for war. They cannot fail to be grateful to 
their former colleague for his caustic summary of their statesman- 
ship and for pronouncing upon them the heaviest condemnation 


which can be framed against men primarily responsible for the 
safety of the State. 
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“With full knowledge of all the facts” they “came to the 
wrong conclusion.” Simply that and nothing more. It was not 
an enemy but an ardent admirer of the Asquith Administration 
who anticipated the future verdict, during one of those periodical 
“scares” when the “fools”? were making their usual hopeless 
attempt to awaken some sense of apprehension in Ministers, only 
to be fobbed off with this sonorous platitude : 

“Any Government, I do not care to what party it belongs, 
which sacrifices that vital consideration (7.e. the safety of the 
Empire) to questions of temporary expediency of parliamentary 
tactics would be well deserving of the condemnation which history 
always pronounces upon those who are false to a great public 
trust.” (Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, March 16, 1909.) 

That is an exact description of the Asquith record throughout 
the incubation of the great Potsdam Plot when the vital interests 
of the Empire were systematically sacrificed to parliamentary and 
party exigencies, and even to-day our Wait-and-Sees continue to 
spell empire with a small “e” and war with a small “ w,” and 
Parliament and Party with a vast “P.’” Had His Majesty’s 
Opposition an adequate conception of their responsibilities, Mr. 
Bonar Law and his colleagues would sooner have had their right 
hands cut off than enter this nefarious Coalition. It so clearly 
devolved upon them to undertake the impeachment of “ the 
Grand Dukes of Downing Street,” who on the showing of the 
“ orandest ” among them had betrayed “a great public trust.’’ 
This doubtless supplies the key to Mr. Asquith’s feverish anxiety 
to rope the “ Opposition”? into his Government in May 1915, 
thus making them accessories after the fact and confederates in 
subsequent ineptitude, though it does not help us to understand 
the indecent eagerness of Unionist statesmen to succumb to 
temptation, or the miserable réle they have since played as the 
humble Dittoes of Wait-and-See. 

There appears to be some uncertainty as to the personnel of 
Mr. Churchill’s second category of ‘“ very foolish men” who appre- 
hended the German danger, but he may make his mind easy upon 
one point. At the head of these ignoramuses stands the revered 
and imperishable figure of Lord Roberts, who was never heard 
to “boast” in his life. The suggestion that any disciple of Lord 
Roberts who shared that great man’s patriotic anxiety could 
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waste the remainder of his existence in “ boasting’ would only 
occur to a professional charlatan who moves and lives and has 
his being in the limelight. Mr. Churchill had characteristically 
taken his own precautions against every eventuality. For many 
years he was the swashbuckler of the Pacifist Party. “ Scare- 
mongers,” “ Teutophobes,” “ Jingoes,” being the special objec- 
tives of his elaborate, not to say artificial, rhetoric. He pooh- 
poohed wars and rumours of war, and deliberately minimized the 
German danger. He was a ringleader of the Big Party of the 
Little Navy in the Cabinet until the autumn of 1911, when the 
Agadir crisis afforded him an opportunity of ejecting Mr. McKenna 
from the Admiralty in his own favour, after which he paid us 
to some extent in Big Navy speeches coupled with woefully 
inadequate naval programmes, with the result that when the 
storm burst, as Lord Charles Beresford has pointed out, the Grand 
Fleet was heavily handicapped by the lack of many essentials, 
and, as Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux tells us, “ Now it was a thing 
of the past there could be no harm in mentioning that at the 
beginning of the war we had not one efficiently defended port 
where warships and destroyers could shelter themselves from 
possible submarine attacks. The work at Rosyth had been 
allowed to hang fire for many years, and it was fortunate we 
were not opposed in those early days by a very enterprising 
enemy. Now everything under that head was quite satisfactory, 
and it only remained to ensure that after the war those responsible 
for the danger were not again allowed to manage our affairs.” 
(Herts Navy League, July 12, 1916.) 

It was persistently rumoured at the time that Mr. Churchill 
actually tendered his resignation to the Prime Minister in the 
spring of 1909, during the controversy on the Naval Estimates, 
rather than assent to the modest Admiralty demands. Such 
conduct inside the Cabinet would have coincided with his public 
performances, all studiously prepared, some speeches being 
republished under the auspices of the author. There can be 
therefore no shadow of a doubt as to Mr. Churchill’s statesmanship 
and patriotism at this peculiarly critical moment. He was one 
of our “very wise men with full knowledge of all the facts.” 
Moreover—Ministers are apt to forget this detail—he was receiving 
princely emoluments on the assumption that he was a vigilant 
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custodian of British interests, of which national security is the 
first. Observe the manner in which the Select Preacher of the 
Sunday Pictorial discharged his duty to the nation, of which he 
is understood to be willing at any moment, with the aid of Lord 
Fisher, Mr. Garvin, Sir Frederick Smith, K.C., M.P., and other 
ecstatic enthusiasts, to become Prime Minister. 

At the time I speak of he was unremitting in allaying suspicion 
of Germany, perhaps unconsciously infected by the atmosphere 
in which he lived, which is understood to have embraced not a 
few opulent aliens of Germanic extraction and Germanic pre- 
possessions, who would naturally regard the bamboozling of a 
British politician as legitimate work for the Fatherland. On 
August 15, 1908, Mr. Winston Churchill made a pilgrimage to 
Swansea, where he thus helped the patriots of South Wales to 
prepare against approaching Armageddon: “Look at it from 
any point of view you like and I say you will come to this conclu- 
sion in regard to the relations between England and Germany, 
that there is no real cause of difference between them, and although 
there may be snapping and snarling in the newspapers and in 
the London clubs, those two great peoples have nothing to fight 
about, have no prize to fight for, and have no place to fight in.” 
It is scarcely surprising, in the face of such statements, that our 
programme of capital ships laid down that year should have 
sunk to two as against the four capital ships laid down by Germany. 

Throughout 1909 Mr. Churchill played the German game. In 
a lamentable letter to his constituents (April 14, 1909) when he 
was fighting against the Admiralty, he said: “I have kept the 
most monstrous error to the last. It is this, that there is a 
profound antagonism of interests between the British and German 
nations, which can only be resolved by a supreme trial of strength, 
towards which the tides of destiny are irresistibly bearing us. 
I should think it mischievous, and certainly ridiculous, to set 
this down on paper, were it not that it has been affirmed by public 
men of the most diverse opinions and of unquestioned sincerity. 
No more fatal obsession could benumb the brain of a statesman ; 
no more abject repudiation, not only of the whole message of Liberalism 
but of the very structure of civilization, could be demanded of us” 
(my italics). Indeed, when one looks back on the folly of our 
wise men, one wonders that we came through, one realizes that 
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in the vernacular, Germany had “a very soft thing” in bam- 
boozling British Ministers. Scotland was peculiarly afflicted with 
Churchill oratory ; thus we find him at Edinburgh two months 
after this deliverance at Dundee repeating his Swansea perform- 
ance in almost the same words : 


“There is no real antagonism of interests between Great 
Brita and Germany. Do not allow yourselves, I implore you, 
to be led away by those foolish guides who try to make out that 
there is a great and fundamental collision between these two 
peoples. They have nothing whatever to fight about and nowhere 
whatever to fight in.” (Mr. Winston Churchill, Edinburgh, July 
17, 1909.) 


Mr. Churchill was so proud of his oratory that he republished 
a volume of speeches that year entitled Liberalism and the Social 
Problem, of which the following is a titbit : 


“Above all . . . a Liberal is a man who should keep a sour 
look for scaremongers of every kind and every size, however 
distinguished, however ridiculous—and sometimes the most dis- 
tinguished are the most ridiculous—a cold, chilling, sour look for 
all of them, whether that panic comes from the sea or from the air, 
or from the earth or from the waters under the earth”’ (my italics). 


Some one once compared Mr. Winston Churchill to the 
German Emperor, upon whom Bismarck passed this forgotten 
verdict: “I pity the young man. He is like a young hound: 
he barks at everything ; he smells everything ; he touches every- 
thing; and he ends by causing complete disorder in the room 
in which he is, no matter how large it may be.” 

So late as 1913, i.e. after the negotiations of 1912 had disclosed 
Germany’s designs so that even the wisest jackass might under- 
stand them, we still find Mr. Churchill, although he was now 
First Lord of the Admiralty, humbugging the public by the childish 
suggestion of “a naval holiday,’ knowing full well that Germany 
had offensively declined even to discuss any limitation of arma- 
ments ; while actually in the spring of 1914, so unconscious was 
our pundit of external danger that he thought it safe to provoke 
civil war in Ulster by launching a combined naval and military 
expedition commonly called “the Pogrom ”—against Belfast. 
The reader will not have forgotten that this enterprise was fore- 
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shadowed in a notorious speech at Bradford: “ Let us go forward 
together and put these grave matters to the proof.” (Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, Bradford, March 14, 1914.) 

In the face of such a deplorable record, which could be indefi- 
nitely amplified, one would have supposed that the only course 
open to Mr. Churchill on the outbreak of war was a public apology 
to the country he had misled for the fearful risks he had run. 
Not at all. He must always know all about everything. He 
told a Liverpool audience that he had never had any illusions 
about Germany (September 21, 1914): “ The late Lord Salisbury 
was forced to the conclusion that it was impossible to maintain 
a foreign policy based upon association with Germany. Germany 
began the building of a great navy for our undoing. He (Mr. 
Churchill) was glad to be able to tell his audience what he thought 
about it now. Every detail of the German scheme proved that 
it was meant for us—-for our exclusive benefit.” He had appa- 
rently refreshed his memory from back numbers of the despised 
National Review, adding: “ We have been made the subject in 
the last eight or nine years, just in the same way as France was 
before 1870, and Austria was before 1866, and Denmark was 
before 1864, of careful, deliberate, scientific, military reconnais- 
sance. Well, we knew all about it”’ (my italics). But more than 
this: while Ministers had openly exhausted the resources of 
ridicule upon “ scaremongers” and victims of “ spyitis,’ which 
is understood to be the great Downing Street joke, their depart- 
mental existence, we were now encouraged to believe, had been 
devoted to counteracting the very dangers they derided. As 
Mr. Churchill declared in this same speech: “I have had to see 
every day evidence of the espionage system which Germany 
maintained in this country. I have had the evidence put under 
my eyes month after month of the agents whom they had main- 
tained year after year (my italics) here in great numbers. These 
men have exported all the details of our naval organization that 
they could get by bribery and subornation.” 

The long-suffermg man in the street may occasionally be 
inclined to ask himself whether the Political Charlatan who feeds 
him with falsehoods at £5000 a year is a much better bargain 
from the public point of view than the benighted, unpaid fool 
who has no axe to grind, and occasionally manages to hit the right 
nail on the head. 
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Il. THE HALDANE MYSTERY 


Ir we could only get away from our charlatans and get on 
with the war! Unfortunately they meet us at every turn. They 
resolutely refuse to give this unfortunate country a holiday from 
their unsolicited advice or to allow us to forget their existence 
for a single moment. Politicians who stand convicted of the 
most colossal blunder in human history, and for all their cleverness 
and “clear thinking ” were the victims of the most transparent 
trick ever practised by one Government upon another, would, 
one might have imagined, only ask to be allowed to go and hang 
themselves now that the whole world knows them for what they 
really are. The Betrayal culminated during the fateful years 
1912-14. Their previous record was sufficiently bad to stamp 
them as unfitted for responsible statesmanship. Their subse- 
quent conduct was unspeakable. It was the crime of crimes, 
as we learnt on “ the highest accessible authority,” viz. the Prime 
Minister, who in letting the cat out of the bag at Cardiff simul- 
taneously put a halter round his own neck as well as round the 
necks of his colleagues. In disclosing the “ neutrality ” negotia- 
tions with the German Government following Lord Haldane’s 
visit to Berlin, Mr. Asquith stated: “ They asked us—to put it 
plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were concerned 
if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, to 
dominate the European world,” explaining, “ We now see clearly 
written down in letters of carnage and spoliation, the real aims 
and methods of this long-prepared and well-organized scheme 
against the liberties of Europe.” 

It was from the Cardiff confession (October 2, 1914) that we 
learnt for the first time that our “ very wise men, with full know- 
ledge of all the facts,” had had, so to speak, the “ straight tip ” 
from the German Government in the spring of 1912 as to German 
intentions. The feeling about them has been different ever since 
that suicidal pronouncement to what it was previously, when 
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‘ 


the charitably disposed had tried to explain away the “ great 
bamboozlement.” 

It would not be worth harping on these threadbare topics 
at a moment when infinitely more interesting and important 
events preoccupy us had we any evidence that the culprits appre- 
ciate the enormity of their offence in refusing to prepare for a 
danger of which they had full warning, that they had taken 
their bitter lesson to heart and were wiser as well as sadder men 
to-day, in whom we were consequently entitled to repose some 
degree of confidence. Unfortunately, there is no symptom of 
any improvement. We remain at the mercy of the same methods 
and of the same men. In theory we are ruled by a Coalition of 
“ All the Talents.” In practice we live under the thraldom of 
the Triumvirate, who prepared for peace in 1914 while the enemy 
prepared for war, and wilfully promoted civil discord in the 
United Kingdom to the poirt of civil war, knowing that England’s 
difficulties would be Germany’s opportunity. The Vicar of Bray 
remains the man in possession, caring apparently for little except 
possession. Sir Edward Grey is still Foreign Minister, awaiting 
the moment when he can barter away the “ freedom of the Seas ”’ 
and hamstring the British Navy to please President Wilson. His 
greatest constructive work was the Declaration of London, the 
funeral of which we are now celebrating after it has done untold 
harm and cost unnumbered lives. The cynic of Downing Street 
has characteristically signalized its demise by making its author 
an earl. There was already one highly respected Earl Grey— 
there is now to be another, apparently in order that the Foreign 
Minister may sit in the same House as Viscount Haldane, O.M., 
the third of the Triumvirate, and no less determined than the 
other two to serve a country which would cheerfully dispense 
with him. As his two powerful friends still rule the roost it is 
scarcely surprising that the Egregious should cherish hopes of 
resuming some prominent position on the official stage, of which 
he regards himself as a brilliant ornament. His restless vanity 
combined with blissful unconsciousness of the manner in which 
he is regarded by his countrymen and countrywomen make him 
a veritable public danger and prevent patriots from sleeping 
quietly in their beds. 

He might have donned the white sheet when the outbreak of 
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war showed that he and his colleagues had put all their money, 
and unfortunately all our money, on the wrong horse, “ Peaceful 
Germany,” and frankly said, “I am very sorry, I was made a 
complete fool of by the German Emperor, by Biilow, by Bethmann- 
Hollweg, by Tirpitz, and the rest of them. I stupidly believed 
in their pacific professions, reiterated as they were with the utmost 
earnestness in private as well as officially. These men I now see 
were consummate actors and hypocrites. They had successfully 
fooled better men than myself. I will make every atonement 
I can, and fully realize that the British public will not wish to 
hear from me until the war is over. I apologize to Lord Roberts, 
whose patriotism and wisdom contrast agreeably with my own, 
etc. etc.” Had anything of that kind fallen from Lord Haldane 
two years ago, and had he suited the action to the word by with- 
drawal, nothing more would have been said, and in a generous 
community he might have been allowed to sink into oblivion. 
Instead of which the nation, let alone the Empire, was horrified 
to learn that on August 3, 1914, he was installed in the War Office 
while Lord Kitchener was being hustled off to Egypt. There 
can be little doubt but that the object of Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey in getting rid of an unwelcome outsider was to 
enable their friend to become War Minister for the Great War. 
Had the plot succeeded Kultur would long since have triumphantly 
bestridden Europe from Petrograd to Calais via Paris. Our 
doom would only be a question of date. 

The reader is sufficiently familiar with this episode, which 
I need not repeat. Suffice it to say that the sinister Liberal- 
Imperialist plot to plant Schopenhauer in Whitehall was defeated 
at the twelfth hour by outside pressure, and Lord Kitchener 
entered upon those gigantic labours of which, alas, he has not 
been able to witness the wonderful fruits. 

The Haldane Mystery consists in this, that Lord Haldane 
insists on courting publicity when he ought to be neither seen 
nor heard. We cannot get away from him, and both Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey have alarmed the country by intimating 
that the one regards him as an ideal War Minister while the other 
considers him a genius in foreign affairs. Sir Edward Grey—Karl 
Grey II we suppose we must call him—continues to sit at the 
feet of his friend, and is itching to gratify that friend’s passion for 
prominence. We might learn at any moment that behind the 
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back of the Cabinet Lord Haldane had been allowed to enter 
upon informal peace pourparlers with M. Caillaux, Signor 
Giolliti, M. Goremykin, Prince Biilow, Count Berchtold, and 
persons of like kidney, in Switzerland or elsewhere. In the 
event of any such untoward development we may be sure 
that the Unionist Dittoes would have nothing to say for fear 
of “ breaking up the Government,” and before we knew where 
we were we might find ourselves involved in a perilous intrigue 
that would enable pan-Germanism to retrieve a situation lost on 
“the stricken field.” We might indeed drift into a patched-up 
peace, a temporary truce to be followed by another war at 
Germany’s own time under conditions rendering her triumph 
inevitable. The Coalition contains several Ministers who never 
had any stomach for the war, and who ought in decency to have 
withdrawn on its outbreak. They are Pacifists at heart, and 
would take advantage of any reaction to sacrifice the sacrifices 
of our Fighting Men. They are not to be trusted a yard 
either in waging war or in making peace. They have paralysed 
our action at every turn and would be delighted to employ 
Lord Haldane’s diplomatic talents at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Some of those who regarded Lord Haldane as a clever man 
are surprised at his apparent obtuseness in forcing himself upon 
us, but in trying to unravel this mystery we must bear in mind 
that he knows much more than we can guess at concerning what 
actually passed between the British and German Governments 
in informal, intimate intercourse as well as on formal occasions. 
His personal relations with leading Germans were unquestionably 
close and cordial throughout the incubation of the great Potsdam 
Plot. Although he now tells us that he returned from his famous 
visit to “my spiritual home” * overflowing with uneasiness,} 

* This phrase, it should be remembered, is not as some people suppose a malicious 
joke invented at Lord Haldane’s expense. It was his own description of his own 
feelings towards the Fatherland to a notorious German Anglophobe, Professor Oncken, 
in the autumn of 1913, at a time when, as Lord Haldane would now have us believe, 
he fully appreciated the German menace to European civilization. 

+ “ With Bethmann-Hollweg I had close and interesting conferences. The Kaiser, 
already well known to me, I saw again, and it was my privilege to talk with many 
important men. Gratifying as were these interchanges I came away feeling uneasy. 
Germany was piling up armaments. She showed no disposition to restrict her naval 
development.” (Lord Haldane, discussing his visit to Berlin in 1912, in an interview 


with the London Correspondent of the Chicago Daily News—Mr. G. Price Bell. Re- 
published in Daily Chronicle, April 1, 1915.) 
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which he duly imparted to his colleagues, this strikes me as an 
afterthought, for these reasons : 

(1) That from February 1912 until the outbreak of war Lord 
Haldane in season and out of season consistently decried the 
German danger in public, and I am also told in private, and did 
his utmost to prevent its being taken seriously—even going to 
the length of pouring ridicule upon Lord Roberts. 

(2) Lord Haldane’s colleagues, without one single exception, 
did precisely the same thing-—Sir Edward Grey no less than the 
others. 

(3) The official machinery of the Liberal Party was allowed 
to be enlisted by the Little Navy faction under Sir John Brunner 
in a formidable campaign against the Naval Estimates, which 
could at any moment have been stopped by a hint from the 
Prime Minister, who on the contrary publicly encouraged it, if 
we may believe Sir John Brunner. 

(4) The Liberal Press. headed by the semi-official Westminster 
Gazette, evidently taking its cue from the Government, worked 
overtime all through this period to minimize the German danger, 
to pooh-pooh the possibility of a European war, to obstruct 
serious preparation as unnecessary, to weaken the Entente, 
particularly with Russia, who was the object of a veritable 
crusade in Progressive circles, the Westminster Gazette going so 
far as to protest against the possibility of our having a defensive 
naval convention with Russia in the spring of 1914! 

(5) The soldiers had the utmost difficulty in preserving the 
Expeditionary Force from depletion. It was deliberately denied 
many essentials, especially artillery, by Ministers who now invite 
us to believe that they always realized that its raison d’étre was 
the defence of Belgium against the ten German army corps which 
might be expected to traverse that country whenever “ Germany’s 
hour sounded.” The ammunition vote was reduced after Lord 
Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 

If we assume with Mr. Churchill that the wiseacres of the 
Asquith Government completely misread German policy and 
intentions, and were taken utterly unawares by a war in which 
they disbelieved and for which they were wholly unprepared, 
everything becomes intelligible, and we have yet another signal 
instance of human fallibility. But the Prime Minister, as we 
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have seen, insisted on taking the opposite line at Cardiff, and 
Lord Haldane asseverates that he continually warned his col- 
leagues and even the country—though not one single warning 
can be cited—which turned a deaf ear to him. Language means 
nothing unless he means this. 

** When the time comes to take stock, I think the wonder will 
be, not that we were so unprepared, but that we were as well 
prepared as was the case, for the public did not insist that the 
unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of political 
consideration, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies 
to securing its future in peace any more than in war. The demo- 
cracy im this country was suffering from an mdisposition to reflect, 
and in consequence was not disposed to listen to the few who preached” 
(my italics). (Viscount Haldane, O.M., ex-Lord Chancellor, the 
Nation, August 7, 1915.) 

It is noteworthy that in a moment of aberration—before 
reflection in the trenches had evolved the ingenious theory of the 
“very wise men” who came to “the wrong conclusion ”—Mr. 
Churchill issued this certificate of character to Lord Haldane at 
the expense of his own intelligence : 

“There never has been an occasion in the Cabinets of the 
last seven years in which I have sat that as the need arose Lord 
Haldane has not, from his great knowledge of the German govern- 
mental system, warned us to be on our guard against the dangerous 
side of their nature.” (Dundee, June 5, 1915.) 

What, then, is the solution of an enigma which cannot be left 
where it is because the reputation of British statesmanship is at 
stake, and until we know whether our public men have some 
modicum of good faith it is impossible to trust them in the conduct 
of war or negotiation.. We are confronted by a danger of alarming 
because unknown dimensions. If the ex-Lord Chancellor were a 
“back number ” we could afford to ignore him, but effacement 
is not among his attributes. Nor was our anxiety allayed by the 
evident expectation—somewhat tactlessly expressed—of his 
quondam German friends that Lord Haldane might best serve 
Germany by remaining in the British Government during the 
war. In a letter from Professor Quidde of Munich to Professor 
Davidsohn at Florence (reproduced in the Times, October 17, 
1914) it was pointed out that some Germans were prepared to 
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argue: “ They [Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns] ought to have 
remained in the Cabinet in order to be able during the war to 
influence the decisions of the English Government. I do not 
share this view myself, but you see how, even from the German 
point of view, Lord Haldane’s remaining in the Cabinet is capable 
of being differently judged.” 

I have never disguised my own fear. I do not share the 
extreme view of Lord Haldane’s conduct which I occasionally 
meet with, though he has no one but himself to thank for such 
suspicions. I don’t for a moment believe that Lord Haldane was 
consciously treacherous to British interests, or that there was any 
taint of financial corruption in his dealings with Germans either 
in London or in Berlin. There may or may not have been an 
“unseen hand” with knowledge of Ministerial Marconi specula- 
tions, as suggested by the Financial News, but we may be sure 
that Lord Haldane was never implicated in anything of the kind. 
I cannot, however, resist the dread that Potsdam, which has a 
genius for spotting and exploiting the besetting sin of the Anglo- 
Saxon, successfully practised upon Lord Haldane to the point 
of compromising him sufficiently to make him a serious embarrass- 
ment to his own country at this juncture. Wily German diplomats 
who were playing a game with him of which he was unaware 
would naturally be more than anxious to get a British Minister, 
especially the most intimate friend of our Foreign Minister and 
our Prime Minister, into their toils, and the easiest and most 
obvious method of victimization would be for Kuhlmann or some 
other specious scoundrel—for example, Herr Ballin, or possibly 
a plutocrat “ naturalized ” in London in order the better to work 
for Berlin—to get our ingenuous Keeper of the King’s Conscience 
committed through some “scrap of paper,” either in his own 
handwriting or bearing his signature, which if produced at an 
inopportune moment might place him in an unenviable light, 
however innocently he walked into the trap. We learnt from 
that amazing Ballin episode that Lord Haldane’s co-operation 
was regarded as a German asset at moments of crisis. Herr Ballin, 
it will be remembered, appealed to him in August 1914 to use his 
influence to keep us neutral. Lord Haldane was sufficiently artless 
to reply to this notorious Anglophobe, and sufficiently ashamed of 
that reply to decline to produce it in the House of Lords. 
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One would never dream of condemning any man op any 
German statement, as according to Sir Edward Grey even Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg is capable of telling a “ first-class lie,” nor 
would one believe any German official agains’ any foreigner, but 
so far as I know Lord Haldane has never made any attempt to 
reply to what one cannot but regard as the grave charge launched 
against him by the German Foreign Office about a year ago, 
when the Wilhelmstrasse published their version of the neutrality 
negotiations. 

First we have what purports to be the textual reproduction of 
a Dispatch from the German Ambassador in London (Count 
Metternich) to the Berlin Government, dated “ London, December 
15th, 1911 ” (my italics), opening as follows : 

“Yesterday Lord Haldane informed me at some length about 
his conferences in Berlin, from which I could ascertain that the 
information your Excellency sent me was exactly in accord with 
Lord Haldane’s statements. Lord Haldane said that his impres- 
sions and the information gathered by him in Berlin made the 
best impression upon Sir Edward Grey, the Prime Minister, and his 
colleagues, and that the Cabinet ardently desired an agreement.” 

Not much “ uneasiness” here. But the curious thing about 
this document is its date, ‘‘ December 15th, 1911.” Lord 
Haldane, as we all know, paid his notorious visit to Berlin in 
February 1912. How then could he have discussed it in London 
with the German Ambassador two months before unless there 
was an earlier and secret mission concealed from the public at 
the time? If this should prove tu be a “ mare’s nest’ I decline 
to have it fathered upon me. I am not responsible for the date 
on Count Metternich’s Dispatch, but reproduce it in the shape 
published in the Press by Reuter’s Agency from Amsterdam 
(September 8, 1915). Upon this amazing discrepancy there was 
not a word of comment in any newspaper at the time. The 
Metternich Dispatch was followed by this statement of the German 
Government to which I would respectfully call the attention of 
the House of Lords: 

“ Lord Haldane, when in Berlin [in December or in February ?], 
drafted a neutrality formula which nearly accorded with the 
proposal which was made later to Sir Edward Grey [i.e. by the 


German Government].” 
VOL, LXVII 59 
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What was this “neutrality formula” “drafted” by Lord 
Haldane on one or other visit to Berlin alleged to be acceptable 
to the German Government, very properly rejected by Sir Edward 
Grey, and subsequently denounced by Mr. Asquith before the 
civilized world as a German plot “to overbear, to dominate the 
European world”? In the face of this unanswered imputation 
those of us are surely not fanatical nor faddish who demand that 
the Haldane problem be taken seriously, all the more in the face 
of Sir Edward Grey’s disquieting declaration that he tried to 
leave the Government because Lord Haldane left it, which was 
coupled with the threat that so long as he remains in charge of 
the Foreign Office we shall never be safe from the ministrations 
of his eminence grise : 

“Tf Lord Haldane’s services were available for any work for 
which I was responsible, I should consider it in the public interest 
that they should be used.” (Sir Edward Grey, House of Commons, 
November 11, 1915.) 

The public, who get little show under our political system, 
are grateful to the Duke of Buccleuch for bringing this disagreeable 
business to a head by direct challenge to Lord Haldane on the 
floor of the House of Lords (July 12) in language which even 
clear thinkers could not misunderstand. The Viscount O.M. 
had risen in pursuance of a much-advertised project “to call 
attention to the training of the nation and to the necessity of 
preparing for the future,” when the Duke intervened with the 
observation : “ Before the noble Viscount directs your Lordships 
on foreign policy I suggest that he should explain his past conduct 
in misleading Great Britain on the German danger, and in mis- 
leading Germany on British policy.” To which the ex-Lord 
Chancellor could only gasp: “I have only to say in answer to 
the question of the noble Duke that nobody more than myself 
desires that the whole facts should be brought out as to what was done 
before the war, and the preparations that were made. There has 
been an extraordinary stream of misrepresentation, untruths, 
and inaccuracies; and the sooner those things are brought to the 
test the better. Nobody desires the moment to come for the complete 
judgment of the nation on the whole facts more than I do” (my 
italics). After this exordium suggesting that the aggrieved Lord 
Haldane had long been pining for an opportunity of vindicating 
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himself against unjust aspersion, which presumably he would 
now avail himself of, unfortunately he thought better of it and 
embarked upon another amorphous lecture on education (which 
is understood to be the Haldane alternative to the Hughes 
policy, and, needless to say, is much more popular in Germany 
and in philo-German and hyphenated circles in this country), 
ending with a quotation from Shakespeare which we seem to 
have heard before : “‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men.” There 
is indeed. There is equally a tide in the affairs of Mandarins. 
Why should not Lord Haldane once and for all dam the “ extra- 
ordinary stream of misrepresentation, untruths, and inaccuracies ”’ 
from which he suffers, and finally dissipate the fog surrounding 
his Anglo-German operations. His journalistic admirers aver that 
he can at any moment place himself on a pinnacle of patriotism 
and confound his detractors. Then why wait two years before 
doing so? Why does Lord Haldane’s “ defence ” remain bottled ? 
This precious document, which has been hawked about among 
private friends, is understood to narrate his various pious 
pilgrimages to the Fatherland, of which he is inordinately 
proud. It imposes on the unsophisticated. So long as it remains 
private some capital can be made out of it, but little birds whisper 
that an unbowdlerized version of this memorandum would render 
its author yet more ridiculous. In any event the public are 
entitled to enjoy it, all the more as there is reason to believe that 
it would, if possible, enhance the reputation for sagacity of our 
great King Edward VII. Possibly political jealousy of the 
Monarchy is responsible for its continued suppression. 
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il. A CHANCE FOR LORD LOREBURN 


THERE is one man occupying a detached position who should 
be able to throw a valuable sidelight on the Haldane mystery, 
namely, Lord Loreburn, who preceded Lord Haldane on the 
Woolsack. He is a brother Scot, and was presumably one of 
his closest confidants as well as a warm admirer. Not a few 
students have been puzzled by a curious episode in Lord 
Loreburn’s striking career. Lord Haldane has given us to 
understand that he returned from Berlin in February 1912 op- 
pressed by uneasiness owing to his discovery of the “ powder maga- 
zine.” He forthwith devoted himself to educating his colleagues 
on the German danger, if we may believe his recent declara- 
tion to a Hampstead audience. “I was painfully conscious that 
there was at least a chance of a terrible war, and I did all that in 
me lay to bring home that information, not to where it would 
simply lead to mischief, but to the minds of my colleagues and 
to those with whom I was working.” (Viscount Haldane, O.M., 
Garden City Institute, Hampstead, November 17, 1915.) Among 
the most conspicuous of his colleagues was the then Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Loreburn, universally regarded as an honest, honour- 
able, straightforward, fearless man incapable of trifling with the 
truth or of indulging in any of those prevarications so dear to a 
certain type of politician, still less of wilfully fooling the public. 
Lord Loreburn was in old days an active, not to say violent, 
pro-Boer, and made no disguise of his strong Pacifist and 
pro-German sentiments on the formation of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government in 1906. He was in fact as peaceful 
in international affairs as he was pugnacious in domestic politics— 
no uncommon combination. He would be all the more shocked 
atthe news brought back from Berlin by his equally pacific 
friend Lord Haldane, who had seen the redoubtable Tirpitz face 
to face, and to his amazement and chagrin found the German 
Minister of Marine invincibly hostile to any discussion upon 
armaments unless we abandoned our understanding with France, 
or in other words acquiesced in the dismemberment of Europe 
by Germany. 
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After our modern Christopher Columbus returned from Berlin 
obsessed by his portentous discovery of the European “ powder 
magazine”? the Anglo-German neutrality negotiations ensued, 
which, according to Mr. Asquith, were discussed in the Cabinet, 
so every Minister was aware of the German Government’s 
suggestive demand that Great Britain should pledge herself to 
unconditional neutrality in any war in which Germany might 
happen to be involved—in other words, we were to look on 
while she dominated Europe. This is no strained interpretation 
on my part, but Mr. Asquith’s own epitome of negotiations 
to which Lord Loreburn, as a Member of the Cabinet, was 
ex hypothesi just as much a party as other Ministers, including 
the Prime Minister. Lord Loreburn was, unfortunately, per- 
suaded by Mr. Asquith, at about Whitsuntide 1912, to relinquish 
the Woolsack in favour of his friend Lord Haldane, although 
if there was to be a vacancy the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, would be considered by the great Trade Union to which 
they all belonged as having the prior claim. Lord Loreburn had, 
however, still been in the Cabinet during the Berlin fiasco and the 
subsequent diplomacy, about which he cannot have remained in 
the dark unless, contrary to the statement of the Prime Minister, 
it was the practice of the Triumvirate to form an inner Cabinet 
on foreign affairs, and to keep everything important to themselves 
and away from the outer Cabinet. 

It is to be hoped that Lord Loreburn‘may see his way to 
elucidate this further enigma. How came he, with Lord Haldane’s 
warnings ringing in his ears, to put his pen to that unfortunate 
Introduction which he contributed to a pamphlet issued by the 
Cobden Club in the year 1913 entitled The German Panic. For 
one thing, Lord Loreburn knew that it was no “ panic” in the 
vulgar sense, but a very real danger. Nevertheless he stated 
in terms that we had nothing whatever to fear from Germany, 
and that the whole thing was all moonshine. Unless one 
had the words under one’s eyes one could not conceive it 
possible that any responsible statesman with Lord Loreburn’s 
first-hand knowledge of German policy and recent experience of 
German designs could thus commit himself one year before 
Armageddon. “ Time will show that Germans have no aggressive 
designs against us, nor we against them ; and then foolish people 
will cease to talk of a future war between us which will never take 
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place.” (Earl of Loreburn, Introduction to The German Panic, 
published by the Cobden Club, 1913.) 

As Lord Haldane wastes so much time in righting himself, 
perhaps his honourable high-minded predecessor on the Woolsack, 
Lord Loreburn, will kindly oblige and explain to the public how 
he came, in homely language, “ to go such a mucker ” at such a 
moment. 

Conceivably Lord Loreburn may excuse himself on the ground 
that amid the din and clatter of a modern mammoth Cabinet 
Council he never heard the still small voice of Lord Haldane 
uplifted in his retrospective réle of Cassandra. Or again, Lord 
Loreburn may defend himself by reference to neutral opinion as 
represented, for instance, by the weighty testimony of Baron 
Beyens (Belgian Minister in Berlin before the war, and now 
Belgian Foreign Minister), who declares in the course of his 
remarkable book Germany Before the War, of which we were 
privileged to publish a chapter two months ago, that the German 
Emperor was “deceived” by the attitude of the friends of 
Germany in the British Cabinet. The passage is worth quoting. 


Thus the arrogant demands of William II’s diplomacy lost 
him an excellent opportunity of banishing the suspicions of the 
British Cabinet, and of re-establishing cordial relations with the 
Island Kingdom (in 1912). In spite of this set-back, he did not 
abandon hope, that when the situation arising out of the Balkan 
War brought the two nations together, he again imagined that 
he coud rely implicitly upon British neutrality (my italics). 
Once more appearances deceived him. He ascribed too much 
value to the dexterity of his new Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, 
who was a persona grata in London society, and to the influence of 
the friends whom Germany had even in the Asquith Cabinet, 
men like Haldane, Burns, and Harcourt” (my italics). 


Lord Loreburn may argue that just as Lord Haldane misled 
Germany upon British policy—as suggested by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, corroborated by Baron Beyens—so his own colleagues 
equally misunderstood his “ warnings,” interpreting them in a 
Pickwickian sense. Lord Loreburn could successfully cite the 
utterances of several Ministers who had so completely miscon- 
ceived Lord Haldane’s “ uneasiness” that they continuously and 
consistently preached from the text “ Trust Germany,” when Lord 
Haldane meant them to say “ Remember the Powder Magazine.” 
It must be admitted that in making this blunder the disciples 
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were only following their mysterious master’s example. Lord 
Haldane was so successful in secreting the anxiety that, as we 
have only recently learnt, was then gnawing at his vitals as to 
give the impression on every public platform he mounted that 
he was an invincible optimist upon international affairs in general 
and Anglo-German relations in particular. 

It was not until the war had lasted a year, it was only in 
November 1915, that he disclosed the campaign of education he 
had conducted among his colleagues already referred to: “I was 
painfully conscious that there was at least a chance of a terrible 
war, and I did all that in me lay to bring home that information, 
not to where it would simply lead to mischief, but to the minds 
of my colleagues and to those with whom I was working.” As 
I have shown, he completely failed with Lord Loreburn, but 
that may have been Lord Haldane’s misfortune and not his 
fault. He equally failed with Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but there was said to be no love lost between these 
two, and it may be that under no circumstances would Mr. Lloyd 
George heed anything Lord Haldane said, however “ alarmist.” 
Possibly it was to mark his contempt for Lord Haldane’s fore- 
bodings that Mr. Lloyd George declared on New Year’s Day, 
1914: “ This is the most favourable moment for twenty years 
to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.” The amazing thing 
was that Lord Haldane himself was found speaking in the same 
sense only one fortnight later, when he told a Holborn audience 
(January 15, 1914) that though Europe might be an armed camp, 
it was “an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, but 
in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war.” There 
were likewise some fulsome remarks about the German Imperial 
Chancellor, who was classed among the Quakers with Sir Edward 
Grey, but then, as Lord Haldane might nowadays explain, he 
may have been only amusing himself at the expense of the 
Boche. 

It is somewhat more surprising that Lord Haldane should 
have made so little impression on the Prime Minister, who as 
fellow-Triumvirator might have been expected to listen to the Sage 
if anybody would. Possibly Mr. Asquith was playing the same 
game as Lord Haldane, and dissembling his apprehensions when 
he told the British people in the summer of 1912 (July 25): “ Our 
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relations with the German Empire are at this moment, and I feel 
sure are likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. Lord 
Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year ; he entered upon 
conversations and an interchange of views which have been 
continued since in the spirit of perfect frankness and friendship 
both on the one side and the other.” It is unfortunate for Mr. 
Asquith’s reputation that the exigencies of war should have since 
compelled him to lift a corner of the veil covering the diplomatic 
operations of 1912, from which we learn that at the very moment 
he was administering this soothing syrup to the public our relations 
with Germany were about as bad as they could be. At any rate 
such would.seem to be the opinion of the British Foreign Office, 
which last year published an account of the negotiations of 1912, 
ending as follows: “ The negotiations then came to an end, and 
with them the hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure on 
armaments of the two countries.’ When the historian of the 
future learns on such conclusive authority that by the spring of 
1912 all “hope” of any reduction in Anglo-German armaments 
had come to an end, I confidently predict that he will share the 
views of the National Review concerning British statesmanship 
during the years preceding the war. Sir Edward Grey also took 
a hand in hocusing the unfortunate British public, informing the 
House of Commons (February 16, 1912): “I have no fear that 
there will be any permanent estrangement between the two 
countries provided the truth gets a fair chance.” It would 
be impossible to imagine anything more infantile than the 
suggestion that truthfulness could preserve peace. Supposing 
the German Emperor had told the truth, declaring, “I intend 
to march to Paris and Petrograd, to take Antwerp and Calais, 
and dominate all the adjoining countries ”—does Sir Edward Grey 
suggest that peace would have been preserved, because if so he 
ought to be interned. We had similar flapdoodle from our Foreign 
Minister at a meeting of the Foreign Press Association only three 
months before war. “ All that was really necessary for the 
peace of Europe was that nations should give each other the 
credit for goodwill and good intentions.” (Hotel Cecil, May 19, 
1914.) 

As Lord Haldane had thus completely failed to communicate his 
fears either to the Prime Minister or to the Foreign Minister it is 
perhaps not surprising that he made less than no impression on 
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others, though it is strange that not one single Minister should 
have paid any attention whatsoever to their great German expert. 
There was, for instance, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. F. D. Acland, who had surely enjoyed the privilege of reading 
Lord Haldane’s report on Anglo-German relations, but who 
nevertheless did not hesitate to make this impudent attack upon 
Lord Roberts, which will be remembered long after everything 
else about Mr. Acland is forgotten: “If any danger of strained 
relations did exist, it did not arise from any action of the 
Government, but from irresponsible utterances such as that of 
Lord Roberts in Manchester, which must have done harm.” 
(Rochdale, November 23, 1912.) 

Another man equally impervious to Lord Haldane’s “ warn- 
ings” was apparently Mr. J. A. Pease, President of the Board of 
Education, who on the eve of war informed a Guildhall audience: 
“We have never had peace broken between Great Britain and 
Germany. And I see no reason why it ever should be broken. 
In my lifetime the relations with Germany were never more 
cordial than they are to-day.” (May 19, 1914.) 

Another equally unreceptive pupil of Lord Haldane was 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General, who celebrated the 
New Year 1914 in much the same manner as Mr. Lloyd George. 
After emphasizing our extraordinarily happy and “ vastly 
improved ” relations with Germany, Mr. Herbert Samuel thus 
trounced all prophets of evil. “I for one have never believed in 
the doctrine of the inevitable war. . . . So also with regard to 
Germany, the inevitable war is happily receding into the past of 
erroneous prophecy and we live on terms of peace and goodwill 
with the great empire across the North Sea.”’ (Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
M.P., at a meeting in the Garlin How District, January 15, 1914.) 

Mr. Walter Runciman had spoken in almost identical terms 
as our Aclands and Samuels—another of Lord Haldane’s misfits. 
“TI do not believe that a war between England and Germany is 
inevitable. I believe a statement like that of Lord Roberts is 
not only deplorable but pernicious and dangerous, and if in 
Germany it is resented I would like the Germans to know it is 
resented no less in England.” (Mr. Runciman at Elland, October 
25, 1913.) And so one might go on ad infinitum piling up excuses 
for Lord Loreburn and explaining away his otherwise inexplicable 
preface. 
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Conceivably Lord Loreburn might take refuge behind the 
Morning Post, which in a noteworthy article (July 14, 1916) 
discusses the “sinister hypothesis” by which Mr. Winston 
Churchill asks us to believe that Ministers had been haunted for 
ten years in the shape of an approaching Anglo-German war. 
Our contemporary adduces “a simple test’ of their good faith 
and statesmanship. We are beginning to learn something as to 
the neglect and endangerment of the Fleet before the war, but 
as the Morning Post asks, what of the financial provision for our 
diminutive Army “in the Estimates which were presented to 
the House in the spring of 1914 and were passed through com- 
mittee in the summer and early autumn, on the very eve and 
edge of war.” 


Let us consider, for example, the vote for ammunition. In 
1913-14 it had stood at £958,000; for 1914-15 it was reduced 
to £788,000, or a reduction of £170,000. Take guns and carriages. 
In 1913-14 the vote under this all-important head had been 
£169,000 ; in 1914-15 it fell to £145,000, a reduction of £24,000. 
Then small arms. We know how much depends on the rifle in 
war. Yet in 1914 the vote on small arms was reduced by £66,000 
from £192,000 to £126,000. In miscellaneous ordnance stores— 
all the little oddments that a little Army needs—the reduction 
was £24,000. We are told that our Government lived for ten 
years with this “ sinister hypothesis ” before its undaunted eyes. 
In 1905-06 the total Army Estimates amounted to £29,813,000 ; 
in 1907-08 they stood at £27,760,000; in 1909-10 they were 
£27,435,000 ; and in 1914-15 they were £28,845,000, almost a 
million below what they were at the beginning of the period. 
Not only so, but the Estimates for 1914-15 included a million 
for Aviation, and the real decrease in the “ effective cost” of the 
Army as between 1905-06 and 1914-15 was officially estimated 
at two and a half millions. 


Lord Lo.eburn in his quandary may surely quote this extra- 
ordinary evidence that our Haldaneites rejected their own warn- 
ings, if there ever were any warnings, of which I for one have grave 
doubts. It was noteworthy and characteristic of Haldaneian 
methods that when the speech delivered by the O.M. at the 
National Liberal Club (July 5, 1915) with its sensational reference 
to the “ powder magazine,” which attracted universal attention, 
came to be reprinted under the author’s auspices, the reference 
to the “‘ powder magazine ”’ discreetly disappeared, which suggests 
that on further reflection Lord Haldane was uncertain as to 
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whether or not he had located the “ powder magazine.” * It is, 
to say the least of it, strange that if Ministers were so alive to 
the danger of the German “ powder magazine” they should be 
continually depleting our insignificant “ powder magazine.” Or 
there may be a yet more “ sinister hypothesis,” which it so happens 
is bluntly and brutally expounded by Lord Loreburn in that 
same Preface of the Cobden Club pamphlet previously quoted : 
“That any British Government would be so guilty towards our 
own country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel is more than 
I can believe. To say so appears to me a duty, not less to our- 
selves than to Continental Powers.” (Lord Loreburn, Introduc- 
tion to The German Panic, published by the Cobden Club, 1913.) 

If that were taken seriously as a contemporary declaration of 
Progressive policy—and one ex-Lord Chancellor’s authority is 
as good as another as a mouthpiece of the Ministry—it would 
explain many things. It would in fact explain everything. It 
makes peculiarly painful reading to-day, though not more so than 
when it was written. I would much sooner forget this “ sinister 
hypothesis,” but without it the reader cannot understand what 
happened in the past, what is happening in the present, or what is 
likely to happen in the future. It is our duty to express pro- 
found distrust, both as conductors of war and as negotiators of 
peace, of Messrs. Asquith, Haldane, and Grey, against whose 
manceuvres this inept Coalition affords our unfortunate country 
less than no protection. On the contrary, it promotes, strengthens, 
and develops Haldaneism. It is simply terrifying to think of 
Downing Street at such a juncture under the auspices of men 
whose record is one prolonged stupendous ineptitude—who have 
no understanding of any of the vital problems of peace and no 
zeal in or capacity for war. 

L. J. MaxsE 


* In support of this assertion I quote first the report of Lord Haldane’s speech on 
National Duty from the Daily Chronicle (July 6, 1915): ‘‘ Now you will realize why 
I was bound to make friendly speeches. I knew something of Germany. I knew the 
perils of the situation—where the powder magazine was,” etc. In the subsequent 
reprint “ revised by Lord Haldane,” issued by the Daily Chronicle, this passage appears 
in this form: ‘ Perhaps you will realize why I felt it incumbent on myself to do all 
I could to make friendly speeches. I knew something of Germany. I knew when 
August last came the meaning of what happened,” etc. Exit the reference to “ perils ” 
and “ powder magazine.” ‘Lord Haldane, as Ulstermen will remember, was always 
an adept at revising his speeches. 


IS SURVIVAL PROVABLE ? 


A VERY eminent scientific man and leader in psychical research 
was recently asked why he did not attempt some crucial proof. 
“ For instance, why don’t you get some ancient spirit to translate 
some of the hitherto undecipherable Etruscan inscriptions ? 
That ”’—he added—“ would convince me.” ‘To which the man 
of science replied that it wouldn’t convince him, and that his 
critic did not really demand very good evidence, if he could 
reach conviction through such an incident as that. The query, 
however, was interesting, for it showed the failure of a really 
intelligent mind, educated well above the average of the pro- 
fessional classes, to realize what is and what is not good evidence ; 
and this in spite of the fact that the man in question had read 
several good books on the subject. It is perhaps worth while 
to thrash this out a little, in order that we may obtain a clearer 
idea of the evidential problem. 

Suppose, as our friend demanded, an undeciphered inscription 
were translated through a medium, by an ostensible Etruscan 
control. What then? Well, we should first have to decide how 
much the medium knew, for he or she may have studied those 
inscriptions and may have found the key quite normally, now 
palming off the feat of translation as due to spirits; or, if not 
fraudulent, may have hit on the translation in a gleam of heightened 
faculty such as often occurs in trance and similar states. In fact, 
two exceptionally good examples of this kind of thing are actually 
on record. They are worth describing shortly. 

Dr. Herman Hilprecht, Professor of Assyrian in the University 
of Pennsylvania, was working at the transliteration and transla- 
tion of a stone-inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I. He accepted 
at that time Professor Delitzsch’s explanation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
name—“ Nebo protect my mason’s pad or mortar-board,” i.e. my 
work as a builder. But during a disturbed night Dr. Hilprecht 
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dreamt that it should be “ Nebo protect my boundary”; and 
he then saw on reflection that this was a legitimate rendering, 
“kuddurru” being derivable from “kadaru,” to enclose. He 
published the new translation, which has since been universally 
adopted. 

Later on, Dr. Hilprecht was trying to decipher two small 
fragments of agate which were supposed to belong to the finger- 
rings of some Babylonian. The cuneiform inscriptions were 
broken up, and little could be made of them except that their 
date was probably 1700-1400 B.c. Then Dr. Hilprecht had a 
remarkable dream. A Babylonian priest of pre-Christian Nippur 
appeared to him and explained the whole thing. “The two 
fragments .. . are not finger-rings, and their history is as 
follows: King Kurigalzu (cvrca 1300 B.c.) once sent to the temple 
of Bel . . . an inscribed votive cylinder of agate. Then we 
priests suddenly received the command to make for the statue 
of the god Ninib a pair of ear-rings of agate. We were in great 
dismay, since there was no agate as raw material at hand. In 
order to execute the command there was nothing for us to do 
but cut the votive cylinder into three parts, thus making three 
rings, each of which contained a portion of the original inscription. 
The first two rings served as ear-rings for the statue of the god ; 
the two fragments which have given you so much trouble are 
portions of them. If you will put the two together you will 
have confirmation of my words.” Next morning Dr. Hilprecht 
re-examined the fragments, and found that the information was 
correct. The inscription was: “To the god Ninib, son of Bel, 
his lord, has Kurigalzu, pontifex of Bel, presented this.” * 

But no psychical researcher has claimed this as proof of the 
genuineness of the Babylonian spirit visitant. Professor Newbold, 
who reports the case, quite rightly regards it as a case of sub- 
conscious reasoning, dramatized by Dr. Hilprecht’s dream-self. 
Of course if something of the kind occurred to a person possessing 
no knowledge of archeology, it would be more remarkable, but 
even then it would not prove the “spirit’s” reality, for (1) it 
would be impossible to prove the percipient’s ignorance of the 
subject, and (2) even if that ignorance seemed extremely likely, 


* Fuli details in Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xii, 
Pp. 13 et seg. 
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we are still unable to prove that the percipient’s subliminal powers 
were not the cause or channel, by some sort of inspiration such 
as occurs when other new pieces of knowledge come into the 
world—scientific discoveries, or spiritual perceptions of artist or 
of poet. Or, it might quite reasonably be attributed to telepathy 
from the dreaming self of some archeologist who, unlike Professor 
Hilprecht, forgot his dream-solution before waking. 

Take now the case of apparitions, or, in the correct jargon, 
sensory automatisms of visual type. Captain Colt sees the figure 
of his brother, kneeling, with a bleeding wound in his right temple ; 
in due course information arrives that the brother—Lieutenant 
Colt—was killed at Sevastopol by a bullet-wound in the right 
temple, and that his body was found in a kneeling position, 
propped by other fallen men.* Was the apparition the spirit 
of the dead man, come to warn his brother? It may be so, and, 
as it happens, Captain Colt had asked his brother to “ appear” 
in that very room, if he found it possible. But we cannot feel 
sure. It may have been a telepathic hallucination, initiated by 
the thought of the wounded man before death supervened. We 
have experimental evidence to show that it is possible, under 
some conditions, for A to make B see an apparition of himself, 
quite apart from any expectancy, and at a distance of some 
miles. Admittedly the time between wound and death must 
have been very short in the case of a man shot through the head, 
but so long as there was any time at all the telepathic pulse 
might be started. And even if the apparition had occurred 
some days after death instead of a few hours, it might still be a 
case of “delayed” telepathy; for there is reason to believe 
that a real telepathic message may be received subconsciously, 
only working its way up into the normal consciousness—in 
hallucination or otherwise—when conditions of quiescence, etc., 
are favourable. 

Now as to “ mediumistic”’ evidence. It is a fairly common 
thing, much more common, probably, than non-investigators 
have any idea of, for a sitter to be given messages from a soi- 
disant dead relative or friend, messages which contain a great 
deal of matter quite outside the medium’s normal knowledge. 


* Myers, Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, vol. ii, pp. 44, 348. 
+ Human Personality, i, p. 292; the “S.H.B.” case. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick, who is one of the most cautious members of the 
more sceptical wing of the Society for Psychical Research, 
admits and affirms this, without qualification, in her recently pub- 
lished “ Study of Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena.” * Through 
trance speech or writing, or through automatic writing or impres- 
sions in a normal or almost normal state, a “‘ communicator ”’ 
will send messages to correctly named friends, present and not 
present, and will refer to incidents which the medium could not 
have known and which even the sitter does not know. In other 
words, telepathy from the sitter is sometimes excluded; and, 
when this is so, the evidence for the actuality of the mind that 
claims to be communicating certainly becomes rather weighty. 
But it is not conclusive. Firstly, the sitter, though honestly 
affirming ignorance of any given fact, may nevertheless have 
known it and forgotten it ; and there is some reason for believing 
that our subconscious memory is much wider than the normal 
conscious one, and that “ forgotten ” things may still exist there 
and may be accessible to the foraging subliminal faculties of the 
medium. Secondly, even if this is not so—if the sitter’s ignorance 
can be satisfactorily established—it still remains that if any given 
fact is known to any living mind, telepathy or the “ reading ” 
of that mind is not excluded, and the “ spirit’s ”’ existence is not 
proved. True, some of us think that telepathy has been very 
much overrated. It is invoked by anti-spiritists with reckless 
haste, lest worse things befall them. But as a matter of fact 
the experimental proof of telepathy, though sufficient to convince 
most investigators that the thing does sometimes really occur, 
is still far from establishing a telepathy or mind-reading of the 
of all the supernormally acquired knowledge displayed in medium- 
istic phenomena. In other words, to explain all these things by 
telepathy means assuming a good deal. It is hardly more than 
a risky guess; and it will probably turn out wrong. Still, 
assumptions and guesses are legitimate—science is largely “ guess 
and trial ’’—and the task of the future in psychical research is 
to find out whether this greater telepathy is justified or not, or, 
on the other hand, to get such strong evidence for spirits that 
the telepathic flank is turned. 


* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xxviii 
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This was clearly perceived by several leading investigators 
who are now dead. They saw that some new form of evidence 
was desirable. And it is certainly remarkable that, after their 
death, new forms of evidence began to appear. Fragmentary 
and meaningless messages came through several different mediums 
—mostly private persons of education and position, quite beyond 
suspicion of fraud—and when these were pieced together it was 
found that they made sense, and sense that was characteristic 
of the ostensible sender. These were the famous “ cross-corre- 
spondences”’; and it is this phase, very largely, that has been 
instrumental in bringing Mr. G. W. Balfour and Mrs. Sidgwick— 
among others—to the belief that ‘“ veridical communications are 
received, some of which, there is good reason to believe, come 
from the dead.” * And undoubtedly some of this evidence is 
good. For example: 

Through Mrs. Piper there came references to “‘ Hope, Star, 
and Browning,” with an intimation that something relative was 
to be looked out for elsewhere. In Mrs. Verrall’s script there 
appeared “rats, star, tars . . . RTATS rearrange these five letters 
or again tears, stare . . . aster [star]” and various quotations 
from Browning’s “ Abt Vogler.” In Miss Verrall’s script occurred 
“star... rats everywhere in Hamelin town,” which is an 
obvious reference to “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” If we 
exclude conscious or unconscious collusion, as the full details 
indicate that we safely may, it seems necessary to suppose that 
some one mind was here acting directly or indirectly through the 
three automatists. Was it the deceased F. W. H. Myers, as it 
claimed to be, or not? If not, whose mind was it 2? No conscious 
living mind was trying to do the thing telepathically, so if it 
was the work of an incarnate mind we must suppose it to be the 
“ subliminal” of somebody—perhaps of Mrs. Verrall. But in 
making such unproved suppositions we are taking rather perilous 
steps. We have really very little basis for any such hypothesis 
of subliminal telepathic cross-firmg and mystification, and, though 
we may make it as a guess, it is no more than a guess. But, on 
the other hand—we repeat with wearisome iteration—the incident 
does not prove “ spirits.” It is still possible to make the assump- 


* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xxviii, p. 204—Mrs. 
Sidgwick expressing her own opinion. 
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tion, however unfounded it may seem, of some sort of telepathy. 
It has been thought by some, that this ubiquitous telepathy 
difficulty would be got over if some one left a sealed envelope 
containing a word or sentence which he told to no one while 
alive, but which he succeeded in correctly giving through a 
medium, after his death. Myers left such an envelope, and a 
soi-disant Myers-spirit gave through Mrs. Verrall what purported 
to be the required test; which, however, turned out wrong. 
But if it had been a complete success it would still have been 
no crucial proof ; for (1) Myers might have subconsciously “ tele- 
pathed ” the words to Mrs. Verrall while he was alive, her sub- 
liminal only producing them after his death, and (2) there is 
pure clairvoyance to take into account, for if dowsers can sense 
unknown water-springs, and if some people can read mottoes 
in nuts, it seems likely enough that the contents of a sealed 
envelope may be read by this unrecognized faculty. 

It would appear, then, on the whole, that a crucial test—a 
piece of absolutely incontrovertible evidence—is impossible. But 
this need not depress us: it is so in all inductive science. If 
I see a man pass with his umbrella up, it does not prove that it 
is raining, even if the umbrella looks wet; he may be keeping 
it up to dry it, after a passing shower. I may note the shine 
of distant house-roofs, apparently wet, but this is still no proof. 
I hear patterings against the window, but it may be bits of grit, 
and I am too shortsighted to see if they are drops. Then I see 
other people pass, with umbrellas up also, and the evidence 
begins to be almost conclusive, indeed eventually quite so, at 
least to me; i.e. I am so far convinced that I act on the belief, 
and stay in instead of going out. But the point is that no single 
one of the observations was by itself quite conclusive, and that 
even all together they would not force any one to believe if he 
did not want to. He could invent hypotheses to account for 
them. Even if he went out and saw and felt the drops, he could 
say they were perhaps precipitated from the steam of some 
locomotive. Coercive proof in inductive science is, then, difficult 
or impossible. We must acquaint ourselves with as large a 
range of relevant facts as we can, and then choose the hypothesis 
which seems on the whole most probable ; or, of course, we may 
divide up the facts and explain some of them by one hypothesis 
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and some by another, as indeed we do in psychical research— 
for most or all of us accept telepathy from the living as a true 
cause in many instances, while some of us think that in other 
instances it is reasonable to postulate the wider hypothesis of 
communication from a discarnate mind. 

As to what published records seem to require this extension— 
i.e. what records come nearest coercive proof—opinions naturally 
differ. The cross-correspondences, along with undeniable evidence 
of a Myers-like classical knowledge far beyond that of Mrs. Piper, 
furnish the strongest recently published evidence, and they have 
convinced those who carried out the investigations. To the 
outsider they are perhaps less convincing, chiefly because of 
certain unknown quantities which are very difficult to estimate, 
e.g. how far causes unknown to us—say current literature and the 
like—may have led the minds of several people to think of the 
same thing about the same time, and to produce references to 
it in their script. This kind of thing, reinforced by some telepathy 
and perhaps a too great ingenuity of the interpreting investiga- 
tors who may select cogent portions of script from the total 
mass, may account for much. It probably does not truly explain 
all, but obviously the complexities are so great that much un- 
certainty is introduced. To some of us, consequently, the simpler 
forms of evidence still remain the most weighty. For instance, 
in Mrs. Piper’s best period, when George Pelham was controlling 
and giving much identity evidence, a hundred and twenty sitters 
were singly introduced, anonymously or pseudonymously, practi- 
cally all of them people unknown to Mrs. Piper. Thirty of them 
had been known to Pelham in life. Twenty-nine of them were 
recognized as his friends by the trance-personality, who greeted 
them correctly by name, with the degree of familiarity appro- 
priate in each particular case; the thirtieth—a young lady— 
was not recognized at first, which is quite understandable, for 
Pelham had not seen her for some years—she was the daughter 
of friends of his—and she had changed from girl to woman in 
the interval. No mistaken “recognition” occurred with the 
other ninety sitters. For many of them, deceased relatives 
turned up and sent messages, but in no case did Pelham wrongly 
claim acquaintanceship. This means that if G. P. was a sub- 
liminal fraction of Mrs. Piper and no real G. P. was concerned 
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at all, that fraction could somehow tell who was and who was 
not acquainted with a man Mrs. Piper herself had not known— 
for he met her only once, as sitter under an assumed name. In 
other words, the supposed fragment possessed knowledge which 
was characteristic of G. P., for no other one person could have 
picked out G. P.’s friends so accurately. Andrew Lang once 
said that the explanations of common sense may sometimes 
arouse scepticism, and certainly to some of us a subliminal- 
fraction explanation of G. P. seems to make great demands on 
our credulity. It seems a torturing of the evidence ; the simpler 
hypothesis is that of a real G. P., as was claimed. We readily 
admit that coercive proof of survival is impossible, but it may 
reasonably be urged that the G. P. evidence is sufficient to justify 
at least a provisional belief. And it is reinforced by many other 
incidents which are carefully described in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research. In fact, so much good evidence 
is now available that the onus probandi may legitimately be 
repudiated. We can say to the sceptic: “ The proof is there— 
so far as proof is possible in an inductive inquiry. If you will 
not accept it, that is your affair; your error be upon your own 
head. But you need not think any longer that your ignorant 
mere denial of our thesis is sufficient to dispose of it. The public 
is now aware of our evidence ; you can’t bluff them any longer. 
If we are wrong, prove it. We challenge you to produce better 
explanations if you can. We will accept them gladly, if you 
can prove that they are better; for we are seeking, not the 
bolstering up of pet and preconceived beliefs, but the establish- 


ment of Truth, whatever it may be.” 
J. Artaur Hitt 


AT ST. DUNSTAN’S 


“ WELL, sir, what is the verdict ?”” I asked, wondering whether 
he would give me one or six weeks before I should again be able 
to see. This was the first time the bandages over my eyes were 
removed, and after two weeks of enforced darkness it was not a 
very great shock to me to find that though the bandages had gone 
the darkness had not. I was therefore in a cheerful mood when 
I visited the oculist, vaguely speculating as to how long he would 
give me before I should get back my sight. His next words hit 
me with greater force than the German bullet which had laid me 
low some sixteen days ago. 

“T am afraid,” he said very slowly, “that I can give you 
no hope, but then of course we doctors are very often wrong.” 
As the orderly led me back to my ward my thoughts were 
very low, and to my mother’s eager question of, “ What did he 
say ?” I hissed out between clenched teeth, “I am blind, blind - 
for the rest of my life.” 

It is best not to describe some scenes. .. . My mother’s 
pluck at this moment simply astounded me. When we had got 
over the first shock of the situation, “ You will have to go to 
St. Dunstan’s,” she said quite cheerfully. 

“What’s the good ? ” I growled, “I shall get my pension and 
that is enough to live on. I don’t want and can’t get anything 
else.” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to learn to read and write?” she 
asked. It was a long argument, but in the end, to please my 
mother, and only to please her, I consented to go to St. Dunstan’s, 
and so it was that in April, 1915, I arrived shy, and to be candid, 
very frightened, at that house in Regent’s Park which sees so 
much misery and dejection turned into happiness, ambition, and 
joy of life. 

Well, I began first to learn how to be blind, which is not easy. 
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I was shown how by the help of strips of carpet I could walk 
about the house without fear of running into furniture; I was 
shown how by running my stick along the edges of these strips 
I could walk from one room to another as quickly and with as 
much confidence as if I could see ; I was shown how by methods 
of warning boards let into paths, steps, etc., in the garden, the 
blind could walk with safety and complete independence. I 
realized with almost a shock of joy that this most cherished. 
possession (independence) was still within my grasp. My spirits, 
my hopes and general outlook on life became suddenly much 
brighter. I found a great fascination in trying to do things for 
myself, and I then and there made up my mind to learn every- 
thing that would make me less dependent on others. 

The practical side of learning to walk, etc., was soon mastered, 
and I now had to tackle the mental side of my education, a much 
more serious and difficult problem. I started with Braille and type- 
writing. The former seemed almost impossible at first, but after 
much hard work I learnt to write first the alphabet, then the 
many contractions: After about six weeks I found I could read 
and write fully contracted Braille very slowly but surely. I was 
gaining confidence in myself every day. I could now walk 
about the house and garden using my stick very little, without 
any sign of nervousness, and what pleased me most, without 
obviously appearing to be blind. 

The voices out of the darkness now had a meaning for me, 
and I could in my own mind place, more or less, the age, size, and 
vague general appearance of the owners. I found that voices 
ran very much in types, and after having had one or two of each 
type described to me, I could tell very roughly the colouring and 
general character of others of that type. 

I had said, “‘ What is the use of going to St. Dunstan’s ?” I 
now understood. With the loss of my sight I had perforce to 
give up big and small things alike which had played a great part 
in my life heretofore. At St. Dunstan’s I was not only shown how 
other things could take their place, but actually given the things 
todo so. This reminds me of the day I arrived. When I asked 
@ private soldier, who had been at the hostel some three weeks, 
what his opinion of Mr. Pearson,* our C.0., was, he said: “ I’li 


* Now Sir Arthur Pearson. 
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tell you this, he’s always giving. If you ask for anything that 
costs money he gives it you in the morning, and if you ask for 
trouble he gives it you in the neck.” This statement is, I think, 
the truest and most descriptive ever made of our “ Chief.” 

When in hospital after first realizmg my blindness I could 
only think of what was lost to me for ever. My games, my work, 
my love of beauty. I remembered the raw afternoons of winter 
in my country home—how I would get out my gun and with my 
brown spaniel spend an hour or two walking up hedges and 
ditches in search of any odd pheasant or rabbit, how I would 
then return aglow with life and the colours of the sunset sky, to 
read (and doze) in the friendly blaze of a glorious fire—all this I _ 
can visualize yet. . . . In those days every tree, every blade of 
grass, every stubble- and every root-field had meant more to me 
than I could say. My love of sport, my perfect happiness in the 
surroundings of all God’s natural beauties, all were now, I felt, for 
ever lost. I could no longer pick up a book or a magazine during 
an idle quarter of an hour. Time would become an eternity to 
me. In a town everything would be the same—whether in 
Whitechapel or in Bond Street. I would hear footsteps passing, 
but faces, clothes, class, and sex would not be known to me. I 
could no longer even look into the shop windows, or drop into a 
music-hall, restaurant, or theatre to while away a weary hour. 

But now what a difference ! 

Games are possible, for at St. Dunstan’s I learnt how to row, 
play pushball, cards, draughts, and chess; long walks are made easy 
with a human companion instead of a dog; I can fence and do 
gymnastics. What I have lost in the beauty of the fields, woods, 
and sky I have gained in the beauty of human nature. Never 
before had I realized what kindness and self-sacrifice were in my 
fellow-creatures. My odd moments are now filled up with 
reading, making baskets or playing about on my typewriter; 
when I want to go out everything is made easy, with plenty of 
people always ready to take me. I am living, of course, an 
altogether different life, but everything I have lost in the old has 
been replaced in the new, not by my own effort, but by the endless 
work, I might almost say slavery, of St. Dunstan’s, Mr. Pearson, 
and all those who help him. 

I am blind—it is not easy to convey to the reader what this 
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means. Moreover I became blind when I was nineteen, and life 
at first seemed to hold very little in store for me. What I wish to 
impress on my reader is that my first tragic estimate of the future 
has been proved wrong since my time at St. Dunstan’s. Proved 
wrong largely through the example and personality of Mr. Pearson 
(a blind man himself) and through the wonderful spirit of inde- 
pendence and cheerfulness with which the whole place throbs. I 
am not asking any one to subscribe to St. Dunstan’s, this would be 
a mere platitude, but I ask those who can, to give the institution 
their attention and their sympathy, so that others who may have 
to follow in my footsteps may be able to say with me, “ Though 
so much has been taken from us, yet more remains.” 


A BLINDED OFFICER 
May 1916. 


THE SERMON IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Smr Lestre STEPHEN was a little hard on the sermons of the 
eighteenth century. ‘“ No one,” he says, “unless he were con- 
fined to a desert island with no other form of literature at hand, 
could really affect to read them with pleasure. Dull, duller, and 
dullest are a sufficient critical vocabulary to describe their merits ; 
or, if one would fain discover some less damnatory form of descrip- 
tion, it may perhaps be said that they are but one degree superior 
to the average sermon of the succeeding century.” He goes on, 
however, to describe them as marked with “sincerity” and 
“common sense.” I venture to think that the great critic is not 
quite consistent in his estimate. If they contain sincerity and 
common sense, it is rather difficult to see how they can be dull. 
One is reminded of the immortal individual who admitted she 
was drunk, but denied disorderly conduct as not in keeping 
with her character as a lady ! 

The vogue of the sermon in those days was phenomenal. Not 
only was it useful from a political point of view—and the name 
of Sacheverell sufficiently testifies to this—but the sermon was 
popular in a sense that subsequent history is not acquainted with. 
Years before the exciting times of Wesley and Whitefield, Richard 
Lucas the Welshman attracted the crowd in the City of London, 
and George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, about the same time 
held forth to enormous congregations at St. Paul’s and St. Lawrence 
Jewry. 

We all know of the extraordinary scenes that attended the 
Revival preaching. Whitefield’s efforts to get through the crowd 
to the pulpit, and the thousands that came to hear the two 
Wesleys are the commonplaces of history. During this same period 
Romaine’s congregations were disturbing the too respectable 
church officers of St. Dunstan in the West. James Fordyce was 
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discoursing to crowded gatherings which included Garrick; and 
Horne, Bishop of Norwich, was preaching with an earnestness 
which won even the fastidiousness of Fellowes the essayist. In the 
later part of the century Richard Cecil tells us in his memoir of 
W. B. Cadogan that the latter had to enlarge St. Giles’, Reading, 
and that even so the church proved too small for the congregation. 
Cadogan also has to consult the Bishop on the inconvenience 
arising from the large number of Communicants, and obtains 
permission to administer the Sacrament to more than one at a 
time. Cecil speaks of Christ Church, Spitalfields, where he was 
lecturer, “‘ the largest Parish Church in London” as “ crowded 
from end to end,” with apparently a normal congregation ; and 
the stentorian voice of George Pattrick was sounding forth to the 
crowd at Shoreditch. 

Not only did the public go to hear the sermon, but it did 
something still more wonderful: it bought and read the sermon. 
Atterbury’s sermons had reached a fourth edition within three 
years of his death, despite the fact of his Jacobite views. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of about the same time abounds with 
references to new sermons just published on all sorts of topics. 
So far from there being a decline in this branch of literature, I 
find that my copy of Wilson’s Sermons was actually the eighth 
edition, and this at the other end of the century ! 

Blair’s Sermons reached a third edition twelve years before 
he died, and Boswell has recorded that the sale of the Edinburgh 
preacher’s discourses was “so rapid and extensive, and the 
approbation of the publick so high, that to their honour, be it 
recorded, the proprietors made Dr. Blair a present first of one 
sum, and afterwards of another, of fifty pounds, thus voluntarily 
doubling the stipulated price, and when he prepared another 
volume they gave him at once three hundred pounds, being 
in all five hundred pounds, by an agreement to which I am a 
subscribing witness ;and now for a third octavo volume he has 
received no less than six hundred pounds.” It is interesting to 
compare this with the sixty guineas paid to Goldsmith a few 
years previously for The Vicar of Wakefield, a sum which Johnson 
declared “ no mean price,” but thought that if it had been sold 
after The Traveller he might have had twice the amount. Once 
more, not to overload my argument, when Edmund Pyle the 
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King’s Chaplain writes in the middle of the century that the 
publisher must pay well for the manuscript of Bishop Hoadley’s 
Sermons, “for ’tis certain they will sell fast enough,” enough 
has been said to prove that sermons were read in those days 
as they have hardly been since. We can also form a pretty 
good idea as to the sort of persons who read them. It may 
be thought that the clergy bought them for obvious reasons. 
This may be true to a limited extent; and there is not wanting 
evidence that the clergy acted on Addison’s counsel to preach 
other men’s sermons instead of “ wasting their spirits in laborious 
compositions of their own.” 

Be this as it may, itis not easy to see how clergy whose incomes 
rarely went beyond sixty pounds a year, and frequently amounted 
to less, could be purchasers of books to any considerable degree. 
There is no doubt at all that it was the laity who bought them, 
and read and enjoyed them. Take one volume of sermons 
for an example. Who has ever heard of the Reverend Zackariah 
Mudge ? 

Mudge was a Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew, 
Plymouth. He is described by Boswell as “ idolised in the west, 
both for his excellence as a preacher and the uniform perfect 
propriety of his private conduct.” Johnson had the highest 
opinion of him both as a man and a preacher, and I am bound 
to say that the sermons he left are models of simplicity and 
earnestness. I guarantee that any one carefully reading Mudge’s 
sermon on “The nature of divine worship” will have a very 
different view of going to church than is current in our time. 
The point is, however, that Mudge’s printed sermons had a 
marvellous influence on the men of his time. The one on “ The 
origin and obligations of government ” made such an impression 
on Burke that he had it reprinted as a pamphlet to serve as an 
antidote to the Jacobin principles of the day. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, again, owed to the preacher one of 
the principal ideas of his works, that of beauty as the medium of 
form, and spoke of republishing Mudge’s Sermons, and writing 
a preface.* Still further, Lord Rosebery has recently reminded 
us that Chatham improved his style by reading sermons, par- 
ticularly those of the Prebendary of Exeter. 

Johnson, of course, would read his Mudge from a far different 

* Dictionary of National Biography 
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motive. So too, the military pietist of Madame D’Arblay’s 
acquaintance, Colonel Fairly. It was in the year 1788, when 
the author of Evelina was laid up with influenza, that the Colonel 
called and said he had brought Carr’s Sermons, and wished par- 
ticularly to read the one on “ Keep innocency, and take heed 
unto the thing that is right ; for that shall bring a man peace at 
the last.” His dejection, which had been so marked before, 
vanished during the reading, and madame, though not sharing 
his gaiety, commends him for a sincere Christian, and admits 
that the diversion had mitigated the fever! It was two years 
before, by the way, that she had found Ogden’s Sermons, which 
the Queen had given her, “instructive and excellent”; Her 
Majesty playfully remarking that she would like them, since 
Dr. Johnson also approved the discourses. 

I am not at all sure that the sermons of laymen were not 
as marked a feature of the century as those of divines ; Addison, 
Steele, Mackenzie, were only some of the writers who preached 
to their age from the pulpit of the Press, to say nothing of Johnson, 
who added the composition of sermons to his varied labours. 
The pages of the Swpectator, the Tatler, and the Mirror are 
adorned with teaching as soundly moral and as tending to religious 
exercise as is to be found in many a sermon of that day. Take 
these words : 

“There is another kind of virtue that may find employment for those retired hours 
in which we are altogether left to ourselves and destitute of company and conversation ; 
I mean, that intercourse and communication which every reasonable creature ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his being. ‘The man who lives under an habitual 
sense of the divine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys every 


moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in company with his dearest and best of 
friends. The time never lies heavy upon him ; it is impossible for him to be alone.” 


And what Addison gave to the readers of the Spectator was 
expounded in fuller measure and with hardly less dignity of 
language by the Tory High-churchman whom the Whig Addison 
describes as “one of the greatest geniuses of the age,” Francis 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. If ever human life belied in its 
later days the promise of its youth, that life was Atterbury’s. 
Born in the advantageous surroundings of a sweet country rectory, 
educated at Westminster and at Christ Church, Oxford, Atterbury 
became a favourite of Queen Anne, and when scarcely more than 
thirty attained to the Deanery of Carlisle. Nine years later 
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saw him enthroned at Rochester, and made Dean of Westminster. 
All England rang with his praises when he entered the lists with 
such redoubtable combatants as Wake, Hoadley, and Bentley, 
and the triumph of Sacheverell was the victory of Atterbury, who 
prepared his defence. Vamnitas vanitatum, however, was the sorry 
sequel. All his dialectical skill and unrivalled eloquence could 
not save him at his trial for aiding and abetting the Pretender, 
and in 1723 he is banished the kingdom, and eight years later 
he passes away at Paris. 

There was probably no public speaker to match him in all the 
realm: even the dissenter Doddridge called him “ The glory of 
English orators,” and it was a long day before the memory of 
his powers in this direction faded from English minds. Fifty 
years after his death a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine says : 


‘“* Bishop Atterbury was a fine speaker. . . . In his sermons he is clear and elegant, 
moving and sublime. Never, perhaps, was there a more accomplished preacher than 
this eminent divine; he had a sweet voice, a charming address, and such a graceful 
appearance, as engaged the attention of his audience at his first speaking.” 


The sermon I referred to was preached before Queen Anne 
in 1708. It is headed “ Acquaintance with God, the best support 
under afflictions,”’ and is founded on Job xxii, 21. It is a beauti- 
ful discourse, simple as becomes the subject, and breathing the 
spirit of piety. I will give one passage of it as justifying this 
description : 


‘* We are prone by Nature to engage ourselves in too close and strict an Acquaintance 
with the things of this world, which immediately and strongly strike our senses; with 
the Business, the Pleasures, and the Amusements of it; we give ourselves up too 
greedily to the Pursuit, and immerse ourselves too deeply in the Enjoyment of them ; 
and contract at last such an intimacy and Familiarity with them as makes it difficult 
and irksome for us to call off our Minds to a better Employment, and to think intensely 
on any thing besides them. To check and correct this ill tendency it is requisite that 
we should acquaint ourselves with God, that we should frequently disengage our Hearts 
from Earthly Pursuits, and fix them on Divine Things; that we should apply our- 
selves to study the Blessed Nature and Perfections of God, and to procure lively and 
vigorous Impressions of his perpetual Presence with us, and Inspection over us; that 
we should contemplate earnestly and reverently the Works of Nature and Grace, by 
which he manifests Himself to us; the inscrutable Ways of His Providence, and all 
the wonderful Methods of his dealing with the Sons of Men: That we should inure 
ourselves to such Thoughts, till they have worked up our Souls into that filial Awe 
and Love of Him, that humble and implicit Dependence upon Him, which is the Root 
and Principle of all manner of Goodness; till we have made our Duty in this Respect 
our Pleasure, and can address ourselves to Him, on all occasions, with Readiness and 
Delight ; imparting all our Wants, and expressing all our Fears, and opening all our 
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Griefs to Him, with that holy Freedom and Confidence to which the Saints and true 
Servants of God are entitled.” 


I am convinced that this is a matchless piece of exposition. 
The consummate art of leading his hearers’ thoughts by an easy 
method from the impressions of human life to “ the lively and 
vigorous Impressions” of the Divine Nature, is only equalled 
by the piety which explains the process and its beneficent results. 

In the sermon preached before the Commons in 1701, Atter- 
bury draws a shrewd distinction between the affairs of individuals 
and of nations, as regards divine judgments. 

Here, again, it is interesting to note the keen politician bringing 
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sermons. The sermon is really based on the theme that while the 
judgment of man may be relegated to a future existence, since 
man is to exist hereafter the judgment on nations is always shown 
in present existence, for the simple reason that in the next life 
societies are dissolved. 

Those who had the misfortune to differ from Atterbury were 
the recipients of as straight a dealing as ever issued from a divine. 

The records of Carlisle and of Christ Church bear sufficient 
testimony that a ruffled Atterbury was not always polite in his 
language. So to the Papist and the sceptic he was the reverse 
of genial. To the Nonconformist he was not quite so harsh, con- 
tenting himself with pointing out the merits of the Anglican 
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forcible than polite. Toland’s “Christianity not mysterious” 
had been launched upon the world, and orthodoxy had been set 
by the ears. “ ’Tis not a freedom of thinking,” he cries, “ which 
they aim at; but a freedom of living, and of doing what they 
please, without the control of law, or fear of punishment.” 
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Thus the man and his times are revealed in these discourses. 
Some of the old pathos is there, as Stephen admits in the funeral 
sermon on the young Lady Cutts, some of the old eloquence as in 
the Good Friday sermon of 1718, and, despite Macaulay, some 
of the old sincerity, in. the sermon on “ External worship not 
sufficient alone.”’ 

Atterbury was still living when a sermon was preached at 
Epworth by a young man of twenty-three named John Wesley. 
From that time to the close of the century was for him one constant 
record of travelling and speaking. Open his journals at random 
and the startling performance is before your eyes. Here is a 


sample : 
“ Tues; Nov. 22, 1743. I preached at Norton, five miles from Ferrybridge, and in 
the evening at Sykehouse. . . . Wed. 23. I rode to Leeds; preached in the evening 


and morning, Thursday 24, and went on to Bristol, where I preached at one in the 
afternoon; and again about seven in the evening. Friday 25. At the desire of 
Arthur Bate I rode to Wakefield. . . . After an hour or two we rode on to Barley-Hall, 
where I preached, on, ‘ God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.’ Thence we rode to Sheffield, where I preached, in perfect 
peace, on, ‘ We know that we are of God.’” 


So the amazing story proceeds. 

He tells of the enormous congregation at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
and wonders why they come. He talks complacently of an 
audience of 10,000 in the City of London, and of 20,000 at 
Kennington ! 

At the age of eighty-six he preaches day after day in Cornwall 
and Somerset, frequently more than once in the day, and on one 
occasion to upwards of 25,000 persons. A few months later he 
writes: ‘‘ I doubt I must not hereafter attempt to preach more 
than twice a day!” 

Revival of course was in the air, and that fact alone counts 
for much in the attendance on preaching. Samuel Wesley drew 
just as largely on occasions as his brother, but the extraordinary 
success of John, and the permanent results of his preaching, 
could only have come from one who possessed the gift in a high 
degree. Johnson loved a chat with Wesley and admitted “ He 
can talk well on any subject.” The difficulty was to secure him. 
“ He is never at leisure,” says the sage. “He is always obliged 
to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.” This 
is not a bad testimony to Wesley’s intellectual equipment. Southey 
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goes further and calls the sermon on Free Grace, “ a triumphant 
specimen of empassioned argument.” 

No one can come to the sermons without realizing their intense 
fervour, nor being struck with their strongly practical teaching ; 
Wesley is almost alone too in his frequent references to authors. 
Hutcheson’s treatises on beauty and virtue, the poems of Cowley, 
Herbert, and Prior, and the books of Sterne, Addison, Law, and 
Chesterfield, not to mention Greek and Latin authors, are a few 
of those mentioned in the discourses. All this, of course, is 
interesting, but does not explain Wesley’s success. I think 
that can be done in one word: Vision. 

Wesley’s younger colleague, the orator of Methodism, George 
Whitefield, was a man of different mould. Possessed of a voice of 
uncommon sweetness and compass, a man of strong imagination, 
and with great dramatic power, he was able not only to attract 
the multitude, but win the attention of the great. Bolingbroke 
writes to Lady Huntingdon, ‘“‘ Mr. Whitefield is the most extra- 
ordinary man in our times. He has the most commanding 
eloquence I ever heard in any person.” 

Hume gives the instance of the preacher’s addressing the 
angel Gabriel for the soul of one sinner, and says, “ the act sur- 
passed anything I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.” 
Chesterfield was sufficiently carried away with his zeal and elo- 
quence to contribute £20 to the Bristol Tabernacle. Lyttelton, 
Pitt, and Lord North are a few of his distinguished contemporaries 
who were attracted to his preaching. 

He has a wonderful way of appealing to the audience at 
the outset by fixing on some common ground of agreement. In 
the sermon on St. Luke xiv, 22, for example, he begins thus: 
“ Though here is a large and solemn assembly, yet I suppose you 
are all convinced that you are not to live in this world always.” 

Whitefield was by no means a “ morality” preacher, but of 
the “ Fifty-seven sermons on various important subjects” a 
considerable number are on practical matters. One is directed 
against swearing, and the preacher favours the intervention 
of the secular arm. Another is on drunkenness, but he was not 
an advocate of total abstinence. A third deals with the duty of 
family prayers. “ Playhouses” come in for a share of abuse. 
They are “nurseries of debauchery. . . . The bane of the age, 


and the destruction of those who frequent them.” Ministers go 
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to them disguised and “ are afraid of being seen in their gowns and 
cassocks.”” The severity of this diatribe is a little modified when 
we consider that Leslie Stephen, commenting on a like criticism 
of William Law’s, remarks that “ Pruriency and cynicism are 
the best qualifications for a thorough enjoyment of the Congreve 
school of comedy.” A more hopeful side of the subject is 
Garrick’s friendship with Bishops Warburton and Newton and the 
last honour to the actor in Westminster Abbey. 

“Every Minister,” said Whitefield, “ should be a Boanerges, 
a son of thunder, as well as a Barnabas, a son of consolation,” 
and strongly as he inveighed against social evils, he reserved 
his mightiest thunderings for the awakening of the sinner to 
his immortal need. Even read in cold print there is a vigour 
about his call which can give us some idea of original utterance. 
Coming to the close of his sermon on “ Walking with God ”’ this is 
how he proceeds : 


‘* And now what shail I, or indeed what can I, well say more, to excite you, even you 
that are yet strangers to Christ, to come and walk with God? If you love honour, 
pleasure, or a crown of glory, come, seek it where alone it can be found. Come, put 
ye on the Lord Jesus. Come, haste ye away and walk with God, and make no longer 
provision for the fiesh, to fulfil the lust thereof. Stop, stop, O sinner! Turn ye, 
turn ye, O ye unconverted men! for the end of that way you are now walking in, 
however right it may seem in your blinded eyes, will be death, even eternal destruc- 
tion both of body and soul. Make no long tarrying, I say; at your peril, I charge 
you, step not one step further on in your present walk. For how knowest thou, 0 
man, but the next step thou takest may be into hell ? Death may seize thee, judgment 
find thee, and then the great gulf will be fixed between thee and endless glory, for ever 
and ever.” 


The awakening of England which resulted from the preaching 
of Wesley and Whitefield led to a movement within the Church 
of England no less remarkable and far-reaching than the founding 
of Methodism. I refer, of course, to what is known as the Evange- 
lical Revival. It was impossible that the efforts of two such 
mighty clergy, who with all their apparent disregard of ecclesias- 
tical order vowed unshaken loyalty to the establishment, could 
be without their effect on the institution from which they sprang. 
That effect was the movement which, different from the Methodist 
in questions of order and points of doctrine, remained loyal to the 
Church, and profoundly affected the spiritual and social life of 
the country. 

The names of many connected with its rise and growth are 
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household words to-day. Cowper, Wilberforce, Young of Nght 
Thoughts celebrity; James Hervey whom we all know but 
never read, Henry Venn the Missions pioneer, John Newton the 
hymnist, Scott the Commentator, the two Milners, and Charles 
Simeon. Less known are Grimshaw, Berridge, Cecil, and Thomas 
Gisborne. 

The outstanding preacher of the movement was undoubtedly 
Romaine, the lecturer of St. Dunstan in the West and Rector of 
St. Andrew Wardrobe in Blackfriars. That he should have been 
chosen Gresham Professor of Astronomy and that he should have 
published a new edition of Calasio’s Hebrew Lexicon are testi- 
monies enough to his learning and scientific attainments. Mr. 
Lecky has made us familiar with the crowds that flocked to 
hear him, and with the scene at St. Dunstan’s, Romaine holding 
a lighted taper before the upturned faces, since the church- 
wardens refused to light the building as a protest against the 
popularity of the lectures! At Hanover Square a similar objec- 
tion was made by the smart folk ousted from their accustomed 
places, and jostled by the rag-tag and bobtail of town. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine gives us a picturesque account of his 
funeral, the City Marshals preceding on horseback the long line 
of men, children, and carriages, and tells of the dense crowds 
on the footpaths. 

Probably the most important work left by Romaine was the 
collection of Discourses on ‘“‘ The Law and the Gospel.” The 
copy I have is dated 1788, seven years before his death, and is 
the third edition. In the preface Romaine states his position 
clearly enough. Among all the mistakes on religion nothing he 
says is more destructive than those concerning the law and the 
Gospel. The Supreme Being has the right to make laws for His 
creatures. These laws as the copy of His mind can never change. 
The moral law revealed in Paradise to Adam demanded perfect 
obedience. This obedience has been universally denied. No 
amount of tears or reformation can avail to evade punishment. 
The world is therefore guilty before God, and there can be no 
salvation by the law. To plead that we have only offended in 
some points is to plead guilty, “ For a part is not the whole. And 
the law insists upon the whole.” Sincerity of purpose avails 
nothing, the law demands obedience and says nothing of sincerity. 


Christ is not come to publish a new law of milder purpose, but 
VOL. LXVII 61 
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to save people from the sins committed against the old. He 
is a Saviour and not a Lawgiver. He thus glorifies in Himself the 
moral law, and shows that only His perfect obedience can give men 
the necessary righteousness. 

The Gospel is salvation from the law. It brings glad tidings to 
the sinner. It bestows the perfect righteousness that the law 
demands. It presents a free gift, which knows nothing of quali- 
fying works. The law of faith makes a man righteous. If he dies 
under the guilt of broken law he perishes. If he is made partaker 
of grace he lives in heaven. The law is not abrogated, however, 
it is unalterable, but a new spirit is required to make us conform 
to it, and this spirit enables us to see its entire goodness. 

I need scarcely say that many who deserved a prominent 
place in this paper have been excluded more from want of space 
than from lack of appreciation. Ii is like sacrilege to make 
only passing references to Horsley, to whose sermons at St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, “ the whole town flocked to listen,” or that 
earlier preacher at the same church, Samuel Clarke, the Arian. 
Tempting is it, too, to linger over Bishop Bull, or Bishop Porteus, 
whose “admirable sermon, rational, judicious, forcible, and 
truth-breathing, and delivered with a clearness, stillness, grace, 
and propriety that softened and bettered us all,” so won the heart 
of Madame D’Arblay. Then there is the Nonconformist Robert 
Hall with his marvellous address on the Princess Charlotte ; Swift, 
who was a better preacher according to Johnson than he took 
credit for, Bishop Smalridge, Jeremiah Seed, Archbishop Wake, 
Sherlock, “‘ that lawyer in a cassock ” as Leslie Stephen calls him, 
and the dissenter immortalized in Pope’s satires : 

‘© Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 

Enough! Let us hope that an indulgent editor will enable 
these omissions to be rectified! The crowd of the less famous 
must remain in obscurity, editor or no editor. Some, like Stebbing, 
Peter Newcome, Robert Newton, John Leng, William Berriman, 
are saved from extinction by the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Others, like Thomas Bishop, Mainwaring, Knight, Bisse, Sloss, 
and a hundred more, are perforce content with the dusty hospi- 
tality of English bookshelves. 

Alas, if even this humble fate be denied to their twentieth- 
century successors ! CHARLES HaLDOoN 


THE TWO FIRSTS OF JUNE 


In Admiral Sir John Jellicoe’s historic dispatch much is neces- 
sarily omitted owing to the exigencies of war, yet nothing material 
to the general understanding of the great fight. That which the 
Admiralty announcements enabled us to surmise has now been 
confirmed ; and, in addition, the consummate skill of the leadership 
and the magnificent achievement of officers and men have been estab- 
lished beyond dispute. Nothing can set them beyond cavil. There 
is a small and contemptible body of malignants in this country, 
the spiritual descendants of the obscure creatures who lampooned 
and caricatured the veteran Lord Howe in 1793. But that officer 
was backed by a Government which understood the Navy and 
which was not jealous of its great captains. 

The civilized world now knows the main plan of the Battle of 
Jutland. The strategy consisted in bringing the German High 
Seas Fleet to a general action in spite of its unwillingness, and in 
cutting off the enemy from his bases. Both these objects were 
attained. The unknown and uncontrollable factors in the problem 
were the behaviour of the German fleet and the weather. If the 
German admirals definitely decided to retreat ere the battle was 
fought out, no power on earth could prevent them from so doing, 
provided that the state of the weather favoured their design. As 
we know, the two battle fleets did not come in contact until six 
o’clock (G.M.T.) in the. evening, a circumstance which Sir John 
Jellicoe could not control ; and as we also know, the fog both 
enabled the enemy to keep out of range, and eventually, under 
cover of night, to escape the British Main Fleet which lay between 
the retreating German fleet and its bases. In considering these 
matters, it is necessary to bear in mind that the sea is a very 
large place; that even in clear daylight, to find a fleet at sea is 
very difficult ; and that, ultimately, the field of vision is limited 
by the power of the human eye. Fog and darkness combined 
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defeat the seaman. If the officer of the watch is unable to see 
the ship ahead of his own, he cannot see a fleet some miles distant. 
In time of war, no ship carries lights; and the mere fact that 
Sir John Jellicoe was able to cruise during the night, in fog, 
manceuvring his immense fleet of heavy ships without accident, 
exemplifies the wonderful seamanship of the Fleet. During the 
same night, the Germans, escaping in disorder, fell among the 
British destroyers and suffered what is known to be heavy loss, 
though Sir John Jellicoe in his report includes only those losses 
concerning which there can be no doubt. 

Of the tactics employed by the British, the diagram published 
in the dispatch affords a general notion. Vice-Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, commanding the British Battle-Cruiser Squadron, came 
into action with Admiral von Hipper and the German Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron at half-past three, and the two squadrons, 
heavily engaged, steamed south-east for an hour, when, the 
German Battle Fleet being sighted, Sir David Beatty turned away 
at once, in order to draw the enemy north. The German Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron also turned away, and both squadrons retraced 
their course to the north-west, steaming towards the approaching 
British Battle Fleet. By this time Sir David Beatty had been 
reinforced by the Fifth Battle Squadron, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Evan Thomas. It does not appear that Sir David Beatty 
was at this time in action with the German Battle Fleet, and the 
suggestion that he was decoyed into engaging the enemy battle- 
ships is wholly gratuitous and quite unfounded. The Battle- 
Cruiser Admiral made no such mistake. 

Apparently the object of von Hipper was to draw Sir David 
Beatty into action with the German Battle Fleet. Therefore 
von Hipper, upon meeting the British Battle-Cruiser Squadron, 
steered south-east towards the German Battle Fleet. This 
manceuvre, whether von Hipper knew it or not, necessarily delayed 
the arrival of the British Main Fleet, because Loth von Hipper 
and Sir David Beatty were steaming away from it. But Sir 
David Beatty, with admirable resource, upon sighting the German 
Battle Fleet, at once went about. It was then von Hipper’s turn 
to decide whether by keeping in touch with the British Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron, he should run the risk of being caught by the 
British Main Fleet. But we do not know if von Hipper was aware 
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of the approach of Sir John Jellicoe. In any case, Sir David 
Beatty’s manceuvre resulted in drawing the whole German fleet 
after him. At what period in the action the Queen Mary, Captain 
Cecil I. Prowse, was lost, we are not informed. 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, upon receiving information that 
the enemy had been sighted, steamed at full speed upon a south- 
easterly course, which would bring his Main Battle Fleet into 
touch with the Battle-Cruiser Squadron, which was coming to 
meet it. The Third Battle-Cruiser Squadron, commanded by 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. L. A. Hood, flying his flag in Invincible, 
and hitherto accompanying the Main Battle Fleet, was ordered 
by Sir John Jellicoe to reinforce Sir David Beatty. At a little 
after six, Hood took station ahead of Sir David Beatty’s flagship, 
Iion. Invincible, with the gallant Hood, and Indefatigable, 
Captain Charles F. Sowerby, another ship of the Third Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron, were subsequently lost, though at what period 
of the action is not stated. 

At a little after six o’clock, also, the British Main Battle Fleet 
met the British Battle-Cruiser Squadron and the Fifth Battle 
Squadron, and deployed. During deployment into line of battle, 
Sir John Jellicoe engaged Admiral von Scheer and the Main 
German Fleet. The weather was thick and the smoke deepened 
the obscurity, so that the ships of the enemy were visible only 
at intervals, during which Sir John Jellicoe reports that the fire 
of the Grand Fleet, both Battleship and Battle-Cruiser Squadrons, 
was exceedingly effective, while the fire of the enemy slackened. 
The action continued intermittently until nine o’clock, when the 
enemy was out of sight. Sir John Jellicoe then disposed his 
fleet between the enemy and the enemy’s bases, and placed the 
British destroyer flotillas where they could both protect the 
British Fleet from the attack of enemy destroyers and could 
attack the enemy’s retreating fleet. The destroyer attacks 
during that night were made with incomparable skill and 
gallantry, inflicting heavy damage upon the enemy. 

That night, Admiral von Scheer succeeded in passing the 
British Fleet unseen, and reached his bases with the remnant of 
his fleet ere morning. 

So ended the great fight, in which the enemy were out- 
manceuvred and outfought and put to ignominious flight. The 
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exploits of the Light Cruiser Squadrons and the gallantry and 
fine seamanship of the destroyer flotillas are curtly described in 
the dispatch. They are beyond all praise. At the beginning of 
the action, the First, Second, and Third Light Cruiser Squadrons, 
acting on their own initiative, a circumstance testifying to the 
extraordinary efficiency of Fleet training, proceeded ahead of 
the battle cruisers and engaged the enemy light cruisers. The 
scouting duties performed by the light cruisers is highly com- 
mended in the dispatch. Southampton, Commodore William E. 
Goodenough, with the Second Light Cruiser Squadron, closing the 
enemy’s Battle Fleet, came under heavy fire. Eight destroyers 
of the Thirteenth Flotilla, Commander the Hon. Edward B. S. 
Bingham, with Moorsom, Commander John C. Hodgson, and 
Morris, Lieutenant-Commander Edward 8. Graham of the Tenth 
Flotilla, and with Turbulent, Lieutenant-Commander Dudley 
Stuart, and Termagant, Lieutenant-Commander Cuthbert P. 
Blake of the Ninth Flotilla, proceeded to attack the enemy Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron in broad daylight, engaged and defeated an 
enemy squadron consisting of a light cruiser and fifteen destroyers 
on the way, went on, attacked with torpedoes the enemy Battle 
Cruisers, and then the enemy Main Battle Fleet, under a terrible 
fire. Destroyers are totally unprotected by armour, and a few 
hits made even by the smaller guns of a heavy ship knock a 
destroyer to pieces. When the report that the enemy was in 
considerable force was received from Galatea, Commodore Edwyn 
S. Alexander-Sinclair, by Sir David Beatty, he ordered a sea- 
plane to be sent up from Engadine, Lieutenant-Commander C. G. 
Robinson. In a few minutes Flight-Lieutenant E. J. Rutland and 
Assistant Paymaster G. 8. Trewin, observer, were in the air, 
flying low, and exposed to a very heavy fire from the enemy light 
cruisers. These gallant officers brought back valuable informa- 
tion. They were the first to employ a seaplane in a general 
action; and Sir David Beatty observes that they proved the 
value of seaplanes for scouting during an engagement. 

It is not too soon to estimate the results of the victory, 
although its full effect upon the war as a whole will not yet appear. 
The criterion does not consist in the relative losses, which are a 
subordinate element in the calculation. The ascertained German 
losses are very much heavier than the British losses ; it is almost 
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certain that when the German losses are fully known they will 
be about twice as great as the British. 

Nor is the standard of comparison the Battle of Trafalgar, 
which was but one of many sea fights in which the purpose of 
the Royal Navy was achieved, and which happens to be the only 
naval engagement of which the general public know anything. 
That purpose is to obtain the command of the sea, a technical 
expression meaning simply the power to exercise complete control 
over sea communications. Therefore the point to consider in 
respect of the engagement of May 31 to June 1 is to what extent 
did the Grand Fleet thereby obtain the command of the sea. 
The answer is that, for the time being, it was gained absolutely, 
inasmuch as for some months to come the enemy cannot put 
to sea in force. But the absolute command of the sea was not 
gained permanently, because the enemy’s fleet was not destroyed. 
There remains, however, the possibility that the treatment 
suffered by the enemy was so severe that he will not risk another 
fleet action. That possibility leads to the consideration of auxil- 
iary political influences. If it is made quite clear to the rulers 
of Germany that in the event of their defeat on land their fleet 
must be surrendered, they will, if defeat on land seems to be 
approaching, in all probability make a last desperate effort ; for 
it is better to go down fighting than to be towed into deep water 
and sunk, a spectacle for the world. What are the views of the 
British Government on the subject, the present writer knows 
not; but it is certain that neither France nor Russia can afford 
to permit the maintenance on their flank of a powerful German 
fleet, which, occupying a strategical position preventing the 
combination of the Russian and French naval forces, is superior 
to either the Russian Baltic Fleet or the French Fleet separately. 


It may not be straining an historic parallel to draw a com- 
parison between the victory of May 31 to June 1, 1916, and Lord 
Howe’s victory of May 28 to June 1, 1794. In both cases 
the main body of the enemy escaped ; yet Lord Howe’s action, 
at least, was as decisive in its way as the Battle of Trafalgar. 
In both cases the enemy was compelled to seek action by reason 
of his internal need for supplies, only to be obtained by gaining 
the command of the sea; though the need of France in 1794 
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was much more severe than the need of Germany to-day; for 
in the French Revolutionary War the British Government 
declared all food-stuffs destined for France to be contraband— 
and carried that decree into execution. 

On December 24, 1798, Rear-Admiral Pierre Jean Vanstabel 
sailed from Brest in command of a squadron for the United 
States, whence he was to convoy to France a fleet of merchant 
vessels laden with grain. On April 11, 1794, Rear-Admiral 
Joseph Marie Nielly sailed from Brest with a second squadron 
to meet Vanstabel, who left the Chesapeake with a hundred and 
twenty grain-ships on April 10. These two squadrons were 
strong enough to defend the grain-ships against British privateers 
and cruisers, but would be powerless against the British Main 
Fleet commanded by Lord Howe. If, therefore, the grain-ships 
were to be brought to France, the French Main Fleet must 
reinforce the two squadrons of Vanstabel and Nielly ; when the 
united forces would be superior, or at least equal, to the British 
force. 

Now the French Main Fleet, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Louis Thomas Villaret-Joyeuse, lay in Brest harbour, which was 
watched by the Main British Fleet under Lord Howe. Unless 
Villaret-Joyeuse could evade Howe, and slip away to sea, Howe 
might intercept the convoy. But Howe could not both blockade 
Brest on the north and intercept the convoy, if Vanstabel and 
Nielly chose to make for a southern port. Lord Howe did his 
best to achieve both objects. He put out into the Atlantic to 
search for the convoy. While he was at sea, Villaret-Joyeuse 
slipped out of Brest, passed so close to Howe’s fleet in the fog 
that the Frenchmen heard the British fog-signals sounding, the 
watch-bell ringing on the starboard tack, and a drum sounding 
on the port tack. 

Lord Howe, returning eastward, found the French Fleet gone. 
Its presence at sea, besides threatening to defeat Lord Howe’s 
design of intercepting the convoy, menaced the safety of the 
squadron of Rear-Admiral George Montagu, who had gone south 
to escort a fleet of British merchantmen. Howe, therefore, sailed 
south-west ; learned on the way that Villaret-Joyeuse had gone 
west, and that Montagu was therefore safe ; and then steered in 
pursuit of Villaret-Joyeuse. 
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Howe sighted the enemy on May 28. The two fleets were of 
equal force. Vanstabel and Nielly with the grain-ships had not 
yet jomed up with the French Main Fleet. Villaret-Joyeuse must 
choose one of two courses. He must either draw away the 
British from the convoy, or fight at once and try to defeat Howe 
once for all. The French admiral decided to draw Howe from 
the track of the convoy. The two fleets manceuvred all day in 
heavy weather. The British leading ships engaged the French 
rear ships, and put the French Révolutionnaire, 110 guns, out of 
action. The namesakes of British men-of-war of to-day were 
engaged: Bellerophon, Russell, Marlborough, Thunderer, Levia- 
than, Audacious, Caesar, Defence. The next day the same tactics 
were continued ; the French fighting while they retreated, the 
English endeavouring to force a general action. On this day, 
Howe passed through the enemy’s line, beating to windward, and 
thus secured the weather-gage. The French lost four ships. On 
the next day, May 30, Vanstabel with his grain-ships passed both 
fleets, unseen, proceeding towards France; and Villaret-Joyeuse 
was reinforced by Rear-Admiral Nielly with four ships, so that 
the French Commander-in-Chief was again placed upon equal 
terms with the British Fleet. Fog hid the two fleets from each 
other during May 30 and 31. On the morning of June 1 the 
weather was clear. Lord Howe determined to break right 
through the enemy’s line from windward and then attack from 
leeward. After a fierce engagement, in which recur the names 
Valiant, Orion, Ramillies, Glory, Howe had taken six prizes. The 
English ships were recalled, and the action ended. 

The beaten and disorganized French Fleet retreated, and, 
picking up the grain-ships on the way, reached Brest harbour. 
It would, therefore, appear that Lord Howe had failed. He did 
not intercept the convoy nor did he annihilate the French Main 
Fleet. Nevertheless he had not failed. He won the great victory 
of the Glorious First of June- 

That victory consisted, first, in the methods by which it was 
obtained ; and, second, in its results. Lord Howe, for all his 
sixty-eight years, had beaten the enemy by sheer hard fighting, 
boldly disregarding the pedantic rules regulating the line of battle, 
and proving that with equal forces engaged on either side, the 
English could outmanceuvre and outfight a gallant, skilful and 
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resolute foe. Such, indeed, are the essential elements of victory. 
The idea that victory can be adjudged to one side or the other 
by adding up losses and striking a balance is a fallacy of the 
commercial mind. The notion that victory must necessarily 
consist in the annihilation of the enemy is born of civilian igno- 
rance. One result of the victory of June 1 was to establish British 
supremacy at sea, both in reputation and in practice ; another, 
that the French Fleet achieved nothing for the next two years. 
The comparison of the two Firsts of June is, therefore, not lacking 
in instruction. 

In the action of June 1, 1794, Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Arthur Hood, K.B.., flew his flag in Royal George, 100 guns, Captain 
William Domett. Hood engaged the Sans Pareil and Républican, 
cut through the French line between them, and with the Glory 
again attacked the Républican, beating her off seriously damaged. 

In the action of May 31 to June 1, 1916, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Horace L. A. Hood, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.0., flying his flag 
in Invincible, Captain Arthur L. Cay, was ordered by Sir David 
Beatty to take his squadron into station ahead of the Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron, “ which,’ writes Sir David Beatty, “ was 
carried out magnificently, Rear-Admiral Hood bringing his 
squadron into action ahead in a most inspiring manner, worthy 
of his great naval ancestors.” 

It remains to consider what the Government of this country 
have done to express the national admiration and the national 
gratitude to the Fleet. So far, nothig—nothing at all. But the 
paralytic silence of Ministers was broken by the Marquess of 
Crewe in the House of Lords on July 18. It does not appear 
that his lordship would have spoken even then, had he not been 
awakened by the Duke of Rutland. Lord Crewe then elaborately 
explained that still nothing was to be said or done, for the present. 
The reasons he cited were remarkable. The thanks of Parliament 
(said Lord Crewe) were given because, before the extensive 
circulation of newspapers, that ceremony “ constituted almost 
the only form of public thanks that was possible. . . . Now sailors 
and soldiers can read in the nation’s eyes the nation’s gratitude.” 
Can they? What did they read in the “nation’s eyes ”—by 
which Lord Crewe presumably means newspapers—during the 
first few days after the victory ? Calumny, doubt, insinuation, 
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descriptions of defeat ; with the exception of but two or three 
journals, such was the greeting in “ the eyes of the nation,” which 
might be more accurately described as the eyes of the Government 
of which Lord Crewe is a distinguished member. When it is a 
question of the formal expression of courtesy to the Navy, the 
Government think the newspapers will serve just as well as 
Parliament. Thanks, like the distribution of Prize Money, the 
Government “ think it wise to postpone for a time.” 

The proper time was, of course, upon the day after the publica- 
tion of the dispatch of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. But as this 
Parliament has long ceased to represent the country, the affront 
to the Navy is the less. 


The effective conduct of sea warfare consists both in gaining 
the command of the sea and in exercising that command. Before 
the battle of Jutland, the British Fleet was in fact exercising the 
virtual or conditional command of the sea, inasmuch as while 
the enemy made no serious attempt to interfere with it, he had 
the power to make that attempt at any moment. That power 


he no longer possesses—for the time being. But it is clear that 
before June 1 the Navy was perfectly able to enforce a strict 
blockade. It is equally clear that after June 1 the Navy could 
not be challenged by any fleet that swims the seas. But neither 
before June 1 nor after it have the Government enabled the 
Navy to exercise to the full the command of the seas. So long 
as the Government decline to declare a blockade, so long will the 
Navy remain partially impotent, the enemy continue to receive 
supplies, and the position of the Government, in respect of the 
law of nations, untenable. 

The policy of the Foreign Office has brought the Government into 
a dangerously false position. The Order in Council of July 8, called 
“The Maritime Rights Order in Council, 1916,” contains the 
formal withdrawal of the Declaration of London, and an announce- 
ment that the Allies henceforth intend “to exercise their belli- 
gerent rights at sea in strict accordance with the law of nations.” 
So far, excellent. The announcement is not more than two years 
too late. The position thus defined enables the Navy, without 
any Orders in Council at all, to send into port all vessels suspected 
of carrying contraband of war or enemy goods, and enables the 
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Prize Court, also without any Orders in Council, to confiscate both 
contraband of war and enemy goods. It should be carefully 
observed that hitherto His Majesty’s Government have deliberately 
and of set purpose prevented both the confiscation of contraband 
and of enemy goods. Under the law of nations, the Government 
are also enabled to declare a blockade ; in which condition every 
vessel attempting to proceed to an enemy port is liable to capture 
and condemnation. 

But having declared their intention to observe the law of 
nations, the Government immediately proceed in the very same 
Order in Council to promulgate four rules, two of which have no 
sanction in international law. One of these is that a neutral vessel 
whose papers show a destination not an enemy port, shall, if she 
changes her mind and proceeds to an enemy port, be liable to capture 
and condemnation. The other is that if a neutral vessel carries 
‘more than half” a cargo of contraband, she shall be liable to 
capture and condemnation. Therefore if she carries half a cargo, 
or less than half, of contraband, she is not liable to capture and 
condemnation. International law permits no such indulgence in 
favour of the enemy. 

But not content with infringing international law in the same 
instrument in which they declare their adhesion to it, the Govern- 
ment then proceed to re-enact (in the same Order) the Order in 
Council of March 11, 1915. Now in whatever the merits of that 
Order may consist, they do not include consonance with the 
law of nations, which is violated in almost every clause. Broadly 
speaking, the Order prescribes rules and penalties which can 
legally be ordained only when a formal blockade has been declared. 
But no blockade has been declared ; and it is on this ground that 
the Government of the United States have protested against the 
Order. In so far as this country is concerned, the chief objection 
to the Order is that it contains clauses under which enemy property 
or its value is to be returned to the enemy, unless “ requisitioned,” 
the process of requisitioning being itself illegal. The policy of the 
British Government during the French. Revolutionary War affords 
an instructive comparison. In 1793, the year before Howe won his 
victory, the enemy was already in a state of starvation, although the 
English Fleet had not then obtained absolute command of the 
sea. All food-stufis going to the enemy were declared contraband. 
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The country has been given to understand by Ministers that 
the interests of neutrals in war must be so carefully guarded that 
no shadow of offence can be suggested. That is not the business 
of a belligerent. His business is to defeat the enemy without 
giving legal cause of complaint to neutrals—a very different 
proposition. But how can the Government reconcile their policy 
of placating neutrals at the expense of the interests of the Allies, 
with the promulgation of Orders in Council which arouse the 
serious indignation of neutrals, because the said Orders (as neutrals, 
and America in particular, maintain) are violations of the law of 
nations? Such is the position at this moment. We in this 
country may ruefully reflect that the aforesaid infringements of 
international law are not even to our advantage, but to the 
advantage of the enemy. Are we to be embroiled with neutrals 
because of benefits conferred by the Government upon the enemy ? 
Because that, in plain words, is the prospect at this moment. 

We have the most magnificent Navy the world has seen. The 
Government restrict the exercise of its lawful powers, and throw 
away the bloodily won and decisive advantages of exercising the 
full control of sea communications. 

There is no blockade; there never has been a blockade. 
There are only a parcel of dubious or illegal Orders in Council, and 
a Minister of Blockade in the Foreign Office, which has taken 
over the conduct of sea war from the Admiralty, with the results 
we know. 

L. Copr CorNFoRD 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Women’s Memorial to the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes, 
Prime Muster of Australia 


To the Rigut Hon. W. M. Huauess, Prime Minister of 
Australia 


We, the undersigned women, inspired by patriotic devotion 
to our country and Empire, appeal to you to return without 
delay to London in order that, as a member of the inner 
and supreme War Council, you may help to lead the Empire 
to that complete victory which alone can save it from down- 
fall. 

We can well understand how great is the value to Australia 
of your personal presence there, but we appeal to Australia, who 
has already sent 250,000 of her sons to fight for the Empire on 
the battlefield, to give us, through her Prime Minister, that help 
in council which is no less indispensable to the victory of the 
Empire than is military help. 

In the Mother Country there is high and universal ap- 
preciation of the services you rendered to the Empire and the 
valuable co-operation in council that you gave during your stay 
here. 

Your departure at this critical moment in the history of the 
Empire, when there is so great a need for your counsel and in- 
spiration, has excited profound regret and dismay. 

The feeling in the Mother Country is that what we need 
above all things is to have behind the firin#line the resolute, 
intense, sagacious driving-power which by every means, social, 
political, military, naval, will be carrying our cause forward to 
victory. 

The people of the Mother Country see in you a man and a 
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leader who has the seeing eye, the dauntless heart, the daring 
hand that the members of the Imperial War Council must possess 
if the Empire is to pass safely through the greatest peril that 
has ever confronted it. 

You haye already during your stay in London shared in the 
deliberations of the Cabinet, and in the deliberations of the War 
Council. — | 

At the Economic Conference of Allied statesmen in Paris 
you played a leading part, to which our Allies have paid generous 
and grateful tribute, in framing the masterly economic policy 
essential to completé the victory which the heroic Army and 
Navy of the Empire are winning in battle. 

But the economic policy adopted in Paris is as yet only on 
paper. It remains to be carried into practice, and for that it is 
necessary .that you, who are so largely its inspirer and author, 
shall, at the earliest moment, return to London. 

But it is not only the economic interests of the Empire’ which 
demand your presence in London. Your counsel and inspiration 
are essential in the general management of the war in its military, 
naval, diplomatic, political aspects no less than in its economic 
aspect. 

And we would add that we look to you for help in the great 
task of social reconstruction, industrial development, Imperial 
consolidation, and in the development of permanent good relations 
and friendly co-operation between the members of the Great 
Alliance. 

We know that you will answer the call. We know, too, that 
Australia will set you free to come, proud to give to the supreme 
War Council of the Empire a representative who has proved 
himself to be one of the men upon whose courage, insight, and in- 
spiration the British Empire depends in its greatest hour of trial. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon you not merely to return 
to London, but to return immediately and without a moment’s 
loss of time. A stage has been reached in the development of 
the war when every day, every hour, is full of infinite possibilities 
of evil or of good to the Imperial cause, and when the act or 
decision of a moment may have an effect incalculably great 
upon the destinies of the British Empire and ofthe future genera- 
tions whose rightful heritage it is. 
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Among those who have signed the above Memorial, for which © 
signatures are arriving every day, are the following : 


Viscountess Templetown, Lady Leith of Fyvie, Lady Chetwode, 
Mrs. Bythesea, Lady Temple of Stowe, Lady Massie Blomfield, 
Lady Rhondda, Julia Lady Dillon, Lady Auckland, Yountess of: 
Charlemont, Countess of Winchilse::, Mrs. Douglas Hamilton,’ 
Mrs. Annan Bryce, Mrs. De Vere Stacpoole, The Hon. Gabrielle. 
Borthwick, Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Lady Ebury, Dr. Ethel Smyth, ? 
Miss Collum, Mrs. Leah, Lady Askwith, Mrs. H. A. Gwynne, 
Mayoress of Paddington (Mrs. H. G. Handover), Lady Dunleath, 
The Hon. Mrs. Massy-Beresford, Lady Hope of Luffness, Miss” 
Cordelia E. M. Strangways, Miss Sophie G. Strangways, Mayoress) 
of St. Pancras (Mrs. J. H. Mitchell), Miss Marie Corelli. q 


Intending signatories should send in their names to: Lad , 
Leith of Fyvie, 23 St. James’s Place, London, 8.W., or to 
Viscountess Templetown, 130 Ashley Gardens, London, 8.W. 


